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ARTICLE I. 


Geological Survey of Missouri. 


Tne glory of a State is derived from the nature of its lands and 
the spirit of its men. If a country abounds with sublime and 
beautiful scenes: for this cause alone, it becomes famous among 
poets and travellers for pleasure, like Switzerland. If it abounds 
with gold, it inflames the imagination, and attracts crowds of spec- 
ulators, like California. If it abounds with lovers of art, it is 
then invested with a refined halo, like Italy. If it abounds with 
useful metals, and with men who know how to turn those metals 
into use, it not only gains a brilliant glory of substantial civiliza- 
tion, but wins the honors of art and of gold from other lands, like 
England. 

The State of Missouri possesses the materials of internal wealth, 
which are the great bases on which the splendor of the prosperity 
of England is established. Mountains of mineral, and vallies of 
fertility, adorn the central State of the Union. Beauty and sub- 
limity of scene, soils and mines of wealth, every inanimate material 
of art are hers. But has she the spirit in her men to appreciate 
and display the power and the glory she is capable of attaining ? 
Time will tell. 

We have heretofore invoked this spirit of her people, and a mod- 
erate manifestation of its presence was exhibited. 

On the 24th of February, 1853, the Legislature of Missouri 
made ‘‘An act to provide for a geological and mineralogical sur- 
vey of the State,” directing the Governor to appoint a suitable 
and competent person, State Geologist, and authorizing the Geol- 
ogist, by and with the consent of the Governor, to appoint four skill- 
ful assistants, and any necessary subordinates, and requiring them 
to discover and examine all beds or deposits of ore, coal, maris, 
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Geological Survey of Missouri. 


and such other mineral substances and mineral waters as may be 
useful or valuable, and to perform such other duties pertaining to 
the survey, as to make it full and complete. Elaborate examina- 
tions, assays and analyses, with reports thereon; an annual report 
of progress, with maps, drawings and specimens; and a final mem- 
oir of the whole survey are required to be made. Three complete 
cabinet collections of specimens of the geology and mineralogy of 
the State are provided for, one to be given to the State University, 
one kept in the State Capitol, and one presented to the City o 

St. Louis, for the purpose of public inspection. Twenty thousand 
dollars are-appropriated for the purpose of carrying the provisions 
of the act into effect: amount of salaries, cost of chemical appar- 
atus and other out-fit included. A wise provision is added, which, 
though a temporary annoyance to private speculators, will result 
in the most permanent and entire satisfaction to the masses of the 
people throughout the whole State. This provision obligates the 
chief Geologist and his principal assistants under oath “‘to abstain 
from all pecuniary speculations for themselves or others in the ob- 
jects of their survey during its progress.” 

This act of the Legislature shows that the spirit of the people is 
beginning to stir itself, in behalf of civil progress, and that the re- 
presentatives of the people are being actuated with motives higher 
and nobler than those of mere petty, political intrigues--that they 
are moved with liberal feelings, and guided by enlightened views 
of a statesman-like public policy. 

One year and a month has passed since the passage of the law. 
In the meantime Prof. G. C. Swaiow, of the State University, 
was appointed State Geologist; and he with his four principal as- 
sistants and necessary subordinates, have been engaged fulfilling 
the provisions of the law. econ | have been made in the North- 
western, the Southeastern and Southwestern portions, and Prof. 
Swallow is now out making surveys in the Northeastern quarter of 
the State. It is fair to presume that large quantities and great 


varieties of ores, soils, and other valuable substances have been 
collected from the four quarters of the State; and that the labor- 
atory is busy working out the secrets of the nature of the lands. 
In regard to the facts of the number, variety and source of spec- 
imens, and the result of their analyses: an apparently religious sil- 
ence is observed by the corps, under a strict construction of their 
oath; and thus while they are maintaining a barrier against priv- 
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ate speculation, and preserving their discoveries of the untold 
wealth of the State for the public good, the detail of facts and 
results gained by the corps, over which such a lively civil as well 
pecuniary interest is suspended, cannot be made known until dis- 
closed to the Legislature. 

While this survey is progressing under this law, it is well to 
consider what additional arrangements should be made to prose- 
cute this work with a force, ina style and to an extent, tar beyond 
that now provided for. Although the Legislature of Missouri, 
after deliberating on the reports of the State Geologist, to be laid 
before them next winter, may determine to appropriate additional 
State funds for a more minute survey than could possibly be made 
under the present law; and although such a policy might display 
a liberal and patriotic spirit, yet this is not the only, neither is it 
the best policy to be pursued. 

The State of Missouri has claims on the government of the Un- 
ited States, large claims, founded on principles of equity and good 
conscience, justified by precedents set by Congress, and capable of 
being firmly substantiated by sound reasons. These claims are in 
behalf of the geological survey of Missouri. 

Immense sums of money have been appropriated by the General 
Government in behalf of the Survey of the Coast, of the Lakes, and of 
the Atlantic and Pacific ocean; and a respectable fund was lavished 
on the Dead Sea, while the center of the Union was suffering for 
aid to begin itsown survey. Should not the center of the country 
receive from Congress equal regard with any one portion of its 
extremity? — equal regard with any portion of Asia? Is it not 
equitable to be just before being generous? Is it not according to 
good conscience to take as much care of the heart as of the out- 
side of the Union? 

On the question of a geological survey of a State, Congress has 
set precedents. The report of the Geological Survey of Wisconsin, 
Towa and Minnesota, by Davip DALE Owen, U.S. Geologist, dated 
20th October, 1851, published in an elegant and costly style, and 
with its elaborate maps, drawings and hundreds of illustrations, is 
one of the results of a liberal appropriation made by Congress for 
this object. This expensive printed report, issuing from the press 
‘‘By auTHoRITy oF ConGress,”’ has been spread throughout the 
United States, and has found its way in various foreign lands, and 

thereby another and more glorious result has occurred to Wiscon- 
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sin, lowa and Minnesota, flowing from this munifcent act of the 
General Government. Their population, labor, capital and pros- 
perity have increased with a rapidity which excites the wonder and 
astonishment and even confounds the power of calculation of caus- 
es of those who do not consider the effect of this authorative record 
evidence of the beautiful scenes and vast resources of the land 
where the rivers of North America arise. 

We are far from finding fault with the policy pursued by the 
General Government, in making appropriations from an overflow- 
ing treasury to discover and display the scenes and resources of 
the country, for we consider it one of the surest and most effective 
means of stimulating the industry, enterprise and independence of 
the people—of printing the beautiful and useful impressions of their 
country on their minds—of filiing their hearts with a glow of love, 
of admiration and of reverence, for their benevolent Government. 

We approve of the precedents, and advocate the continuance of 
this policy in behalf of every portion of the Union, and further- 
more we declare, and hope to maintain our declaration by sound 
reasons, that the General Government should grant a quantity of 
Jand, equal to one township in each land district of the States con- 
taining public lands, to each of said States, for the purpose, first 
of making a minute, accurate and complete geological survey of 
the State, and second, for the perpetual endowment of a Farming 
and Mining College, in each one of such States. 

The claims of the State of Missouri to such a grant are strong; 
and we will here present some of the reasons on which they are 
founded. 

On an examination of the report of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, dated 30th November, 18538, it is shown 
that the ‘*Total unsold and unappropriated of offered and 
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unoffered lands on the 830th of June, 1853, belonging to 
the United States, within the State of Missouri, was 22,722.- 
801.41 acres.”? At the rate of $1.25 per acre, this quantity of 
land amounts to $28,403,501. 

An equivalent to one township in each land district in Missouri, 
there being eight districts in the State, amounts to only 184,320 
acres, and at the rate of $1.25 per acre, this quantity of land 


amounts to only $250,400, which leaves to the United States 22,- 
538,481 acres, amounting in value, at the minimum Government 
price, to $28,178,100, making scarcely a perceptible deduction 
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from the quantity and walue of Government lands in Missouri. 
Bcarcely a perceptible deduction from the value, did we say! The 
value of the remainder will be increased far beyond that of the 
quantity granted. The Government will make money by the op- 
eration. ‘The State of Missouri, as above shown, has already ap- 
propriated $20,000 for the purpose, and is prosecuting the work 
of this survey, which will enhance the value of the lands of the 
United States more than those of the people; as the lands which are 
settled are better known than those which are wild. 

The settlement of the country by the pioneers, enhanced the 
value of Government lands by their improvements. For this serv- 
ice the people of Missouri should receive satisfaction. The grant 
claimed is less than the value of this civil service. The military 
is required to be subordinate to the civil authority. Then, why 
should civil service in subduing the wilderness, go unrewarded, 
while the military is not only paid, but also receives land warrants 
as a bounty? Why should the Public Domain be given away like 
a vast inheritance, often is to spendthrift children, when a portion 
of it may be wisely apprepriated for their perpetual prosperity ? 
Why should the cause of intellectual education receive endowments 
from the Government, and the cause of material education for use- 
ful, farming and mining purposes be suffered to languish in want 
and ignorance? The farmers and the miners want colleges for the 
study of their profession in life, as well as the lawyers and doctors. 
‘Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts are the basis of civilization.” 
This basis should be well founded in order to sustain the most per- 
fect superstructure of Civil Government. 

The Department of Manufactures so vital to the prosperity and 
independence of a country, would be quickly built up from the 
elements collected in the geological survey, and would be bright- 
ened by the prosperity of the farmers and miners. 

The prosperity of each individual State adds luster to the general 
splendor of the Union. The prosperity of Missouri may relieve 
the United States from its present material dependence on Eng- 
land, especially for railroad iron which has now become an item of 
great national interest. The Geological Survey will hasten that 
glorious event. And although iron is a prominent and vast arti- 
cle in the wealth of Missouri, yet the coal, lead, cobalt, copper, 
nickle, manganese, emery, zinc, granite, porphyry, marble, alum 
earth, pipe and pottery clays, kaolin and glass sand, together 
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with evidences of tin, and sands of gold which are found along the 
St. Francois river, in Madison county—the evidences of tin being 
reported to us by that devoted and scientific investigator of geol- 
ogy, Dr. H. A. Prout, and the sands of gold by the unimpeach- 
able testimony of CuarLEs GREGOIRE, Esq. — the other articles 
being well and generally known to be found in the State—all these 
articles of wealth in Missouri will necessarily add to the material 
glory of the whole country. And they will be speedily developed, 
displayed and applied to use by the instrumentality of the geolog- 
ical survey. 

The corn, wheat, hemp and tobacco soils, will also be made to 
produce even more abundantly than now, by the light and various 
genial influences flowing from the geological survey. 

And not only the farming and mining interests, but the manu- 
facturing and mercantile also, as a necessary consequence, would 
feel and manifest the healthy, stimulating effect of the geological 
survey; yet with and above all these interests rises that of the rail- 
road system of Missouri, with its 1200 miles of main, leading trunk 
lines, which, more powerfully and more immediately than any other 
interest in the State, will be pushed and secured by the consum- 
mation of this measure. Indeed the railroad companies of Mis- 
souri, as the routes of their roads run through varied fertile and 
mineral regions, the evidence of whose wealth rests too exclusively 
on hearsay testimony, would be richly repaid by obtaining a ge- 
ological survey of their respective routes at their own cost. Then 
they would have the record evidence, enabling them, as is ac- 
knowledged by railroad Engineers, to build their roads cheaper, 
by discovering the best material; to increase the amount of their 
stock subscription, by raising its value; to sell their bonds at higher 
rates, by strengthening their security; and by directing a stream 
of population, labor and capital along their roads, to promote their 
prosperity with redoubled energy. 

Let then an earnest enthusiasm be aroused in this cause through- 
out the whole State. The more enlightened the people become 
on this subject, the stronger will their feelings, in its favor, grow. 
Let petitions be sent from every district in the State to each of its 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. Let all parties unite 
as one man on this leading measure of public policy for the ben- 
efit of every portion of the State, now and forever—the Geolog- 
ical Survey for the present—the perpetual endowment of a farm- 
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sng and mining College for the future. Let each one of the rail- 
road companies of the State send their memorials to Washington 
city, urging prompt action on the memorial of the Legislature, 
which was sent to Congress during the first half of the present 
century :* for the value of our railroad enterprises, as above 
shown, would be rapidly promoted by accurate disclosures of the 
unknown or merely rumored wealth along their routes. Let the 
mercantile and manufacturing interests whose prosperity is based 
on the products of the soils and the mines of the State, join with 
the railroad companies, and all political parties, to drive this 
measure with all their force; and may the people of Missouri never 
rest in the prosecution of these claims till this grant is gained, and 
this plan carried out. Then the mountains and the vallies of Mis- 
souri will become famous throughout foreign lands. Population, 
labor and capital will flow into this State, where the tide to Cali- 
fornia will return. Thousands of tons of railroad iron will soon 
be annually rolled out here ; here the mechanic—the manufactur- 
ing—the useful arts will flourish, sustained and adorned by the gold 
and the Fine Arts drawn from other lands. Here, in this heart of 
the Union, the pulsations of commercial life, will diffuse health and 
energy—along the veins and nerves of locomotion and commun- 
ication, on railroads and on telegraphs, by the Gulf and by the 
Lakes, by the Atlantic and by the Pacific oceans,—throughout the 
whole body of the business world. 


Note.—On examination of the last annual report of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, we find that the government 
of the United States has granted land to the State of Illinois for 
Internal Improvements, amounting to 1,109,861.61 acres more 
than have been granted to Missouri for that purpose. Further ; 
that the railroad grants to Illinois amount to 2,134,253 acres more 
than the railroad grants to Missouri, although the area of Lllinois 
contains only 35,462,389 acres, while that of Missouri contains 
41,623,680 acres; and finally, that the General Government re- 
tains only 4,115,969.97 acres in Illinois, while it holds 22,722,- 
801.41 acres in Missouri.—Eprror. 


® See Western Journal, vol. 2, May, 1849. 
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ARTICLE II. 


Valley of the Ohio. 


BY MANN BUTLER, ESQ. 


Continued from page 426, vol. XI. No. 6. 





ESCORT OF GUNPOWDER FROM FORT PITT TO KENTUCKY.—FIRST CON- 
SIDERABLE INVASICN OF KENTUCKY, UNDER THE INDIAN CHIEF 
BLACKFISH, JN 1776. ADVENTURES OF GEN. JAMES RAY, HIS 
SPEED, HIS LABORS FOR THE BESIEGED ; SIEGE OF HARRODSTOWN, 
OF LOGAN’S STATION; HEROISM OF LOGAN; REINFORCEMENT BY COL. 
BOWMAN, CAPTURE OF DANIEL BOONE AND 27 MEN; SIEGES OF 
BOONESBOROUGH ; RETREAT OF THE CANADIANS AND INDIANS ; 
BRITISH PROCLAMATIONS TO THE PEOPLE OF KENTUCKY. 

Clark and his associate having obtained these important benefits 
for his fellow-countrymen in the wilderness, were preparing to 
come again to the interesting colony; when they heard that the 
supply of gunpowder, obtained with so much difficulty from Vir- 
ginia, still lay at Fort Pitt. Jones and Clerk then determined to 
return to Kentucky by that place, to obtain an article so precious 
in the existing condition of the frontier. 

At this extreme western point, there were many Indians lurking 
about, apparently for the purpose of making treaties ; but who 
were in reality spies on the movements of our countrymen, whose 
intention to descend the Ohio they seemed to suspect; and would, 
in all probability, try to interrupt. Under these circumstances, 
our party resolved to prosecute their voyage without delay; and 
with no more than seven boatmen, with indefatigable exertions, 
pursued the whole way by Indians, they got safe to Lime- 
stone Creek, just above the present town of Maysville, in Ken- 
tucky. The party went up this creek with their boat, and having 
buried their precious cargo at considerable distances apart, they 
then turned their boat adrift, and directed their course to Har- 
rodsburg. Here they expected to procure a sufficient escort for 
the gunpowder. 

On their way through the woods, they came to a solitary cabin, 
one of Hingston’s, on the west fork of Licking river. While rest- 
ing here, some men, who were sent out surveying, happened to 
come to the same place, and informed our envoys, that the Indi- 
ans had not recently done much mischief; that Col. John Todd was 
in the reighborhood with a small body of men, who might escort 
the gunpowder to its destination. Clark, however, with his usual 
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Valley of the Ohio. 9 
promptitude, after having waited for this reinforcement for some 
time in vain, set off for Harrodsburg, accompanied by two of his ~ 
men, leaving the residue with Jones at Hingston’s. Svon after 
Clark had left, Col. Todd arrived ; and upon being informed of 
the precious deposit on the river bank, thinking his force sufficient 
to effect its removal, marched with ten men for that purpose. 
When they reached the country about the Blue Licks, they met, 
on the 25th of September, 1776, with an Indian party, who were 
following the trail of Clark and his companions. This hostile body 
attacked the whites with so much vigor, as to route them entirely, 
having killed Jones with some others, and taken some prisoners. 
Among the latter was Col. Camybell.* 

Fortunately for Kentucky, the prisoners were true to their coun- 
trymen, and preserved the secret of the military stores inviolate. 
A party from Harrodsburg afterwards brought them in safety to 
their overjoyed friends. 

On the 29th of December, 1776, a large body of Indians attack- 
ed McClellan’s fort on Elkhorn Creek,+ and killed McClellan and 
two others, which drove the residue of the inhabitants to Harrods- 
town. ‘This necessarily produced great alarm; it was soon much 
increased by an attack of the Indians upon James Ray, his broth- 
er, and another man, who were clearing some land about 4 miles 
from Harrodstown, at the Shawnee Springs, the late residence of 
this venerable and distinguished pioneer; the ]ast whom the author 
had the high gratification of knowing personally. The hostile 
party consisted of forty-seven warriors, under the command of 
Blackfish, a chief who will again meet our notice; attracted by 
the noise of the axes, they rushed upon the party of choppers, 
killed the younger Ray, and took the third man prisoner. The 
elder Ray escaped by his uncommon swiftness of foot. So re- 
markable was this young woodsman for his running, that Black- 
fish mentioned it to Boone, when he took the latter prisoner the 
next year at the Blue Licks. The chief remarked that some boy 
at one of the forts or stations had outrun all his warriors. For- 
tunate it was for the infant fort at Harrodstown, that Ray posses- 
sed such nimbleness of foot: for without his escape to give the 
alarm, the station might have been surprised, as the party had 





* The co-partner of Conolly on 2,000 acres below Louisville, bordering on 


the canal. 
t The site of Georgetown, Scott county, Kentucky, also called Royal 


Spring, from its copious supply of water. 
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been at the Shawnee Springs. In consequence of Ray’s informa- 
tion, everything was done to strengthen the forts, and prepare for 
the expected storm. On the next morning, the Indians, with the 
precaution usual to them, not to prosecute an expedition immed- 
iately, after any circumstance has happened, calculated to put an 
enemy on his guard against it, appeared before the fort, on the 
Tth day of March, 1777. 

The militia had been organized but two days before. The In- 
dians began by setting fire to an out-cabin, on the east side of the 
fort ; this, the garrisun not believing to be the act of the enemy, 
rushed out to extinguish. The Indians now attempted to ipter- 
cept their return ; but our people retreated, until they got to a 
piece of woods, which then covered the hill, now [in 1825] occu- 
pied by the courthouse in Harrodsburg; here each man took to a 
tree, or tree-ed, as it was cailed in the language of the times. In 
this conflict, on which so much depended in the infancy, the very 
formative state of the colony, one Indian was killed, and four of 
the whites were wounded, one of whom died. Our people made 
good their retreat to the fort; the Indians soon after retired. The 
early time, at which this first siege of Harrod8burg was laid, and 
the paucity of settlements in the country, only make this, gener- 
ally speaking, insignificant affair, worthy of being related. But 
the capture of Harrodsburg would have incalculably delayed the 
settlement of the country, if it had not led to further and still more 
fatal triumphs of the enemy. 

During this year [1777], the Indians collected in great num- 
bers round this devoted place; so much so, as to prevent any corn 
from being raised about the fort. During this period of danger 
and want, Ray, then but about 17 years of age, used to rise be- 
fore day, and with an old horse, the only one left by the Indians, 
out of forty brought by his father-in-law, Major McGary, to the 
country, proceeded as cautiously as possible to Salt river, riding 
in the water, aswell as in the bed of any stream in his way in order 
to conceal his route. On leaving the river, when sufficiently 
out of hearing, our young woodsman would kill enough to make a 
considerable load of meat; he would then take it to the suffering 
garrison by night-fall. This was accomplished, toc, when older 
hunters, stimulated by these boyish exploits, attempting the same 
enterprise, were often killed by the Indians. These isolated facts 
derived from the lips of the gallant actor, with much more, that 
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may not be introduced, in these general views, are illustrative of 
the difficulties and privations of frontier life. 

At this time [about 1777], Logan’s garrison, of St. Asaphs, near 
the present town of Stanford, in Kentucky, that is the men capable 
of bearing arms, consisted of fifteen men only. The two other 
principal forts were each kept in alarm by the Indians; so that no 
assistance could be afforded by the one to the other. The dis- 
tresses of the inhabitants, particularly of the women and children, 
may faintly be conceived; cooped up at this period of the year, in 
their confined stations, and surrounded bya merciless foe. ‘*But 
sided by Logan, and encouraged by his example, the little hand- 
ful under his command, not exceeding thirty-five, the men less 
than half this number, would not complain, much more despair.” 
Of this apparently insignificant number ‘‘two were killed, and a 
third wounded.”’* ‘The loss of the enemy, if any, was not 
known. Harrodsburg and Boonesborough were about equidistant, 
and the only places from which any assistance could be expected, 
had they not been in equal peril themselves. 

On the 25th of July, 1777, a party of forty-five men arrived 
from North Carolina, and although they went to Boonesborough, 
the intelligence of it, in some way seems to have reached the be- 
leaguered people of Logan’s station. In this attack, the Indians 
made their approaches with more than their usual secrecy, or the 
garrison were not on the alert. 

‘The annoyance of the Indians still continued, after these suc- 
cessive sieges, in which they seem to have exerted all their arts of 
barbarian warfare, in vain; they infested the stations, they inter- 
cepted the hunter and the traveller.”” ‘‘Some kept guard, while 
others labored; but while the women were milking the cows outside 
of the fort at St. Asaphs or Logan’s station, they were suddenly 
fired upon by a large body of Indians, till then concealed in the 
thick cane, which stood about the cabins. By this fire, one man 
was killed, and two others wounded, one mortally; the residue with 
the women got into the fort. 

When having reached the protection of its walls, one of the wound- 
ed men was discovered to have been left onthe ground. Capt. Logan 
distressed for his situation, and keenly alive to the anguish of his 
family, who could see him from the fort weltering in his blood, 
exposed every instant to be scalped by the savages, endeavored 








® Marshall, I, 49. 
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for some time in vain, to raise a party for his rescue. The gar- 
rison was, however, so small, and the danger so appalling, that 
Logan only met objection and refusal; until one John Martin 
stimulated by his Captain, proceeded with him to the fort gate. 
At this instant, Harrison, the wounded man, appeared to raise him- 
self up on his hands and knees, as if able to help himself, and 
Martin deterred by the obvious danger withdrew. Col. Logan in- 
capable of abandoning a man under his command, was only nerved 


. 


to newer and more vigorous exertions to relieve the wounded man, 
who by that time exhausted by his previous efforts, after crawling a 
few paces, had fallen to the ground; Loganrushed forth and took him 


in his arms, amidst a shower of bullets from the enemy, many of 
which struck the pickets about the direction of his head, brought 
the wounded man in safety into the fort, and restored him to his 
despairing family. This anecdote well indicates the intimate ties 
of friendship among the pioneers, who would venture everything 
for the rescue of a fellow-woodsman from danger. Does such an 
action tell less honorably to the human heart, than similar devotion on 
a larger scale? Dees it weigh less in moral estimation, because two 
men were principally concerned, instead of hundreds or thousands? 
To the mind of the author, the essence of exalted feeling and he- 
roic affection is the same, upon all scales of action; and the num- 
bers upon whom it may have operated, are only one of the ex- 
trinsic accidents. 

Another danger soon assailed the little garrison of Logan’s sta- 
tion: ‘‘there was but little powder or ball in the fort; nor any pro- 
spect of supply from the neighboring stations, could it even have 
been sent for without the most imminent danger.’’* 

The enemy continued before the fort; there was no ammunition 
nearer than the settlements on Holston, distant about two hundred 
miles ; and if the garrison should be compelled to surrender, it 
would be to horrors worse than any ordinary death—the torture of 
the savages. Nor was the task very easy, to pass through so wily 
an enemy; nor were the dangers ard difficulty much lessened even 
beyond the circle of the besiegers, owing to the mountainous char- 
acter of the way, it was necessary to pass, and among a foe scat- 
tered in every direction. Still Captain Logan was not a man to 
falter where duty called, although encompassed by danger. With 
two companions he left the fort in the night, and avoiding ‘‘the 
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trodden way, by the Cumberland Gap, which was most likely to be 
waylaid by the Indians,”’* explored his way over the Cumberland 
mountains with the hardihood of a soldier, and the sagacity of a 
hunter. Our hero went, where no man had been known to travel 
before, through brush and cane over rocks and around precipices, 
difficult enough to have daunted the most fearless and hardy. 

In less than ten days from his departure, Capt. Logan having 
obtained the desired supply, and leaving it with directions to his 
men, how to conduct their march, arrived alone and safe at his 
‘‘diminutive station,”’ which had been almost reduced to despair. 
The escort with the ammunition, observing the directions given it, 

rrived in safety, and the garrison once more felt able to defend 
itself, and that it was master of its own fortune. 

Stll they were under the necessity of hunting for their support, 
which daily exposed them to the Indians, who infested the whole 
neighborhood. The fort remained in this hazardous situation from 
the 20th of May, 1777, until the month of September of the same 
year: when, most unexpectedly, Col. John Bowman arrived with a 
reinforcement of one hundred men. A detachment, considerably 
in advance of the main body, upon its approach to the fort, was 
fired at by the besiegers, and several of them killed; the rest made 
their way into the fort. This soon led to the dispersion of the 
enemy. 

On the dead body of one of our men were found proclamations 
by the British governor of Canada, offering protection to such of 
the inhabitants as would abandon the rebellious colonies, and de- 
nouncing vengeance agains+ those who refused. Thus was an- 
nounced to these advanced posts of the western country, that the 
Indians and the British were united in the war against them. Log- 
an, upon receiving these papers from tbe man who found them, 
thought it most prudent, in the hafassed and distressed state of 
the garrison, rather than of the country, to conceal their contents. 

The assistance of Col. Bowman was but temporary ; ‘‘his men 
were engaged but for a short time, and much of that had expired 
on the road.’? ‘Thus again, the garrison, deprived of its brief 
auxiliaries, was left to the resident inhabitants.t The Indians had 
not withdrawn from the country; and in addition to the distress of 
the exposed post, its ammunition was once more nearly exhausted. 


* Marshall, I, 52. 
+ Maushall, I, 53. 
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‘‘Again Logan left his family and his fort, to visit the settlements 
on Holston; with his usual promptitude and energy, he obtained 
the assistance sought, and returned in safety to his expecting 
friends. 

Soon after his return, the force was augmented by a party under 
Montgomery particularly acceptable after the departure of Bow- 
man with his brief command.* 

A second attack was now made upon Boonesborough on the 4th 
of July, 1777, by an Indian force of two hundred warriors. In 
this attempt of the enemy, the garrison not half their number lost 
one man, and had two wounded; while the Indians had seven kil- 
led, as was seen from the fort, altho’ removed from the ground— 
it is the pious and most tenacious custom of these people. This 
siege lasted ‘‘two days and nights,”’ when the Indians losing hope 
of success tumultuously departed, under the concealment of the 
adjacent hills.t Notwithstanding these various sieges, the fields 
adjacent to the fort were cleared of their timber, and cultivated in 
corn and vegetables;”? some keeping guard while others labored, 
and each taking his turn asa hunter, at great hazard. Yet amidst 
these multiplied and hidden dangers, the intrepidity of our hunters 
found it a relief, to take an equal chance with the enemy in the 
open woods. ‘‘They thought themselves the best marksmen, and 
as likely to see the Indian first, as to be seen by him; while the 
first ‘sight was equivalent to the first fire, and the most expert 
shooter held the best security for his life.”’t The Indians had be- 
come shy of exposing themselves before the garrisons; and even in 
the woods took some precautions to avoid rencounters with equal 
numbers. 

On the close of this most eventful year [1777], ‘‘the Indians 
disappeared for a while;”’ andthe permanent settlements yet form- 
ed in Kentucky were at Boonésborough with twenty-two men; at 
Harrodsburg with sixty-five, and at Logan’s Fort, or St. Asaphs, 
with fifteen. In this army of Kentucky, amounting to 102, a few 
less than the first band of pilgrims who landed on ‘*New Englands 
rock-bound shore,”’ the occasional militia, who visited the stations 
of Kentucky, are not counted. 

With this small number of fighting men in the country, no lan- 








* Possibly John Montgomery, who commanded a company in the Illinois 
battalion, and became Lieutenant Colonel in the regiment of the same name. 

¢t Marshall. 

t Marshall, I, 54. 
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guage can describe the distress, which was felt by its inhabitants, 
when intelligence was received, that Boone — the beau ideal of a 
woodsman—the leader and first pioneer in the country, with twen- 
ty-seven men was captured bythe enemy at the Lower Blue Licks.* 

The circumstances of this heavy misfortune were, that Boone 
with thirty men had gene about.the 1st of Jan., 1778, ‘‘to make 
salt for the different garrisons in the country, where the people 
were in great want of that article; without the prospect of supply 
from abroad.”? On the 7th day of the ensuing February, while 
Boone was out hunting to obtair. meat for the salt-makers, he fell 
in with a large Indian party and two Frenchmen, on its march to 
attack, for a third time, the devoted fort at Boonesborough. At 
this moment the Indians particularly wanted a prisoner, who might 
give them intelligence; and while Boone fled, some of the swiftest 
warriors pursued and overtook him. Eight days afterwards, they 
brought Boone to the Licks, where twenty-seven of his men sur- 
rendered as prisoners by a previous capitulation, in which they 
were promised life and good treatment. The other three men of 
the original party had been sent home with the salt, which had al- 
ready been made. The difficulty of obtaining salt, and the severe 
want of it which was felt in the western country, at an early day, 
are but little known at this advanced period of its settlement. Yet 
at a comparatively recent time, the interior country, remote from 
navigable waters, was supplied by long lines of salt-packers con- 
veying the precious condiment from the different licks, a thousand 
gallons of whose water would only afford a bushel of salt. The 
price of this most essential article has varied from two and five 
dollars per bushel to fifty cents for the same quantity its present 





price at St. Louis. 

To return to our captured party; the Indians proud of their un- 
wonted success, most fortunately for Kentucky, instead of pursu- 
ing their advantage against the weakened forts, and with such 
precious pledges in their possession, sweeping the land, by threat- 
ening to massacre their prisoners, returned to their homes, at Old 
Chillicothe, on the Little Miami. In justice to the ferocious foes 
of our countrymen, it must be acknowledged, that during a march 
of three days in cold and inclement weather, they treated their 
prisoners as themselves. ‘The generous usage,” says Boone, 
‘‘the Indians had promised before in my capitulation, was after- 


* Boone’s Narrative, in Filson, 18. 
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wards complied with.”” An instance of Indian faith which, if it 
had only been continued, might have saved both belligerents many 
ruthless scenes. But the truth is, that the Indian is not brought 
up to spare his enemies when iu his power, or to murmur at the 
full practice on himself of all the torments authorized by As laws 
of war. : 

Early in June, 1778, a partyof 450 warriors assembled at Chil- 
icothe, armed and painted, in their usual terrific way, and bent on 
another expedition against the marked and signal object of Indian 
hostility and vengeance—Boone’s Fort on the Kentucky river.— 
Now, for the first time, Capt. Boone derived pleasure from his 
captivity, since it gave him an opportunity of information of the 
utmost importance to his threatened garrison. This he determin- 
ed at all hazards, to convey to it, inorder to save it from destruc- 
tion. Howmuch must thesimple woodcraft of Boone have won upon 
the Indians, to have permitted him to know, much more to witness 
their formidable military preparations! That he was a great fa- 
vorite with them, in spite of his white skin, appears from the re- 
fusal of his captors to allow of his ransom, when offered by Col. 
Hamilton, the British governor at Detroit. The prisoner was too 
dear, even to gratify the love of tormenting a prisoner, or avidity 
for the tempting stores of British goods kept for liberal distribution 
among their red allies. 

On the 10th of the month, before sunrise, ‘‘I departed,” says 
the pioneer, ‘*in the most secret manner, and arrived at Boones- 
borough on the 20th, after a journey of 160 miles, during which 
time I had but one meal.”’ Never could an escape have been more 
providential for the redemption of our forlorn hope on the frontiers. 
The fort was in a bad state of defence; the garrison proceeded, 
however, to repair its flanks, strengthen its gates and posterns, 
and to form double bastions; all of which was completed in ten 
days.”* At length another of the white prisoners, escaping from 
the enemy, informed our people, that the Indians, on learning 
Boone’s clopement, had, according to their customs, postponed their 
expedition three weeks. 

The Indians had sent spies out to view our movements; and 
were greatly alarmed, at our increase in number and strength. 
“The grand councils of the nation were held frequently, and with 
more deliberation than usual.”” They evidently saw the hour ap- 
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proaching, when the Long Knife would dispossess them of their 
domestic habitations, and anxiously concerned for futurity, de- 
termined utterly to extirpate the whites out of Kentucky.* Our 
forlorn hope was not intimidated by the fearful odds opposed to 
them ; but in the face of a formidable invasion impending over 
them, Capt. Boone, about the Ist of August, 1778, undertook an 
expedition into the Indian country with a party of 19 men for the 
purpose of surprising a small Indian town, on the Scioto, called 
Paint Creek Town. ‘*We advanced,”’ says the daring invader, 
‘“vithin four miles thereof, where we met a party of thirty Indians 
on their march against Boonesborough, intending to join the others 
at Chilicothe. A smart fight ensued betwixt us; at length the 
savages gave way and fled.” Learning from two of his scouts, 
who had been sent on to the town, that the Indians had deserted 
it, Boone returned with all possible expedition to assist the gar- 
rison at home. On the 6th of August, 1778, he passed a mixed 
party of Canadians and Indians, and on the Tth day the party ar- 
rived safe at Boonesborough.” 

Could active enterprise have been more gallantly displayed at 
the head of thousands, than by this sagacious and intrepid captain 
of forest rangers? In the face of an enemy twenty times his force, 
Boone carried the war into the enemy’s country — into Africa. 
On the 7th of September, 1778,+ an Indian army [if the term is 
not hyperbolical} consisting of four hundred men, commanded by 
Capt. Duchesne, with eleven other Frenchmen, and some In- - 
dian chiefs, invaded Kentucky. They marched up within view of 
our fort with British and French colors flying.”? Col. Bowman 
makes the number 350, and Blackfish [who had adopted Boone as 
his son, whena prisoner among the Indians, ] was the commander. 
The fort was summoned in his Britannic Majesty’s name, to sur- 
render. Two days were requested for consideration, which were 
granted. It was now indeed, in the language of Boone, ‘‘a erit- 
ical time’’ with the besieged; their numbers were small, ‘‘between 
60 and 70 men, with a large number of women and children ;’’t 
the army before these rude walls was ‘‘fearfully painted, marking 
their footsteps with desolation.”” Death was, however, preferable 
to captivity among such an enemy, and could but be their fate, 








* Boone’s Narrative. Filson’s Kentucky. 

t See Bowman’s Letter in Appendix, and Annals of the West, 2d edit., 220. 
Sparx’s Biography. Life of Boone, p. 18. 

¢ Peck’s = of Boone, 79. 
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wards complied with.” An instance of Indian faith which, if it 
had only been continued, might have saved both belligerents many 
ruthless scenes. But the truth is, that the Indian is not brought 
up to spare his enemies when iu his power, or to murmur at the 
full practice on himself of all the torments authorized by Acs laws 
of war. ; 

Early in June, 1778, a party of 450 warriors assembled at Chil- 
icothe, armed and painted, in their usual terrific way, and bent on 
another expedition against the marked and signal object of Indian 
hostility and vengeance—Boone’s Fort on the Kentucky river.— 
Now, for the first time, Capt. Boone derived pleasure from his 
captivity, since it gave him an opportunity of information of the 
utmost importance to his threatened garrison. This he determin- 
ed at all hazards, to convey to it, inorder to save it from destruc- 
tion. Howmuch must the simple woodcraft of Boone have won upon 
the Indians, to have permitted him to know, much more to witness 
their formidable military preparations! That he was a great fa- 
vorite with them, in spite of his white skin, appears from the re- 
fusal of his captors to allow of his ransom, when offered by Col. 
Hamilton, the British governor at Detroit. The prisoner was too 
dear, even to gratify the love of tormenting a prisoner, or avidity 
for the tempting stores of British goods kept for liberal distribution 
among their red allies. 

On the 10th of the month, before sunrise, ‘‘I departed,” says 
the pioneer, ‘*in the most secret manner, and arrived at Boones- 
borough on the 20th, after a journey of 160 miles, during which 
time I had but one meal.”’? Never could an escape have been more 
providential for the redemption of our forlorn hope onthe frontiers. 
The fort was in a bad state of defence; the garrison proceeded, 
however, to repair its flanks, strengthen its gates and posterns, 
and to form double bastions; all of which was completed in ten 
days.’’** At length another of the white prisoners, escaping from 
the enemy, informed our people, that the Indians, on learning 
Boone’s clopement, had, according to their customs, postponed their 
expedition three weeks. 

The Indians had sent spies out to view our movements; and 
were greatly alarmed, at our increase in number and strength. 
‘The grand councils of the nation were held frequently, and with 
more deliberation than usual.’? They evidently saw the hour ap- 
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proaching, when the Long Knife would dispossess them of their 
domestic habitations, and anxiously concerned for futurity, de- 
termined utterly to extirpate the whites out of Kentucky.* Our 
forlorn hope was not intimidated by the fearful odds opposed to 
them ; but in the face of a formidable invasion impending over 
them, Capt. Boone, about the Ist of August, 1778, undertook an 
expedition into the Indian country with a party of 19 men for the 
purpose of surprising a small Indian town, on the Scioto, called 
Paint Creek Town. ‘‘We advanced,”’ says the daring invader, 
‘within four miles thereof, where we met a party of thirty Indians 
on their march against Boonesborough, intending to join the others 
at Chilicothe. A smart fight ensued betwixt us; at length the 
savages gave way and fied.” Learning from two of his scouts, 
who had been sent on to the town, that the Indians had deserted 
it, Boone returned with all possible expedition to assist the gar- 
rison at home. On the 6th of August, 1778, he passed a mixed 
party of Canadians and Indians, and on the 7th day the party ar- 
rived safe at Boonesborough.” 

Could active enterprise have been more gallantly displayed at 
the head of thousands, than by this sagacious and intrepid captain 
of forest rangers? In the face of an enemy twenty times his force, 
Boone carried the war into the enemy’s country — into Africa. 
Oa the 7th of September, 1778,+ an Indian army [if the term is 
not hyperbolical] consisting of four hundred men, commanded by 
Capt. Duchesne, with eleven other Frenchmen, and some In- - 
dian cluefs, invaded Kentucky. They marched up within view of 
our fort with British and French colors flying.”? Col. Bowman 
makes the number 350, and Blackfish [who had adopted Boone as 
his son, whena prisoner among the Indians, ] was the commander. 
The fort was summoned in his Britannic Majesty’s name, to sur- 
render. ‘Two days were requested for consideration, which were 
granted. It was now indeed, in the language of Boone, ‘‘a erit- 
ical time’’ with the besieged; their numbers were small, ‘‘between 
60 and 70 men, with a large number of women and children ;’’f 
the army before these rude walls was ‘‘fearfully painted, marking 
their footsteps with desolation.”” Death was, however, preferable 
to captivity among such an enemy, and could but be their fate, 








* Boone’s Narrative. Filson’s Kentucky. 
t See Bowman’s Letter in Appendix, and Annals of the West, 2d edit., 220. 
Spark’s Biography. Life of Boone, p. 18. 
¢ Peck’s Life of Boone, 79. 
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when the fort should be taken by storm. The beleaguered party 
concluded to maintain the fort to the last extremity. The horses 
and cattle were collected, it is said, strange as it appears. that the 
enemy should have allowed it, and brought into the fort; and on 
the 9th of September, 1778, Boone replied to the summons of 
surrender, that ‘‘they were determined to defend their fort while 
a man was living.’? Contrary to all expectation, the besieged 
were then informed, that it was the orders of Gov. Hamilton* to 
take them captive, and not to destroy them, but if nine of them 
would come out, and treat with them, they would immediately 
withdraw, and return home peaceahly.”” Time was important to 
the garrison, in order to give opportunity for assistance to arrive. 
This had been sent for, to Col. Campbell on Holston, and this is, 
perhaps, the key to entertaining, on the part of Boone, [himself 
so experienced and prudent a warrior against Indians, ] sv insidi- 
ous a proposal, carrying deception palpably on its face. The en- 
emy’s proposition was embraced; and Boone with eight others met 
the opposite party,t ‘‘and entered into a treaty within sixty yards 
of the fort.”? The Indians then came forward and informed Boone 
‘‘that it was customary with them on such occasions, for two In- 
dians to shake hands with every white man in the treaty, as an 
evidence of entire friendship ;”” ‘‘they immediately grapled us,” 
says Boone, ‘‘but although surrounded by hundreds of savages, 
we extricated ourselves from them, and escaped all safe into the 
,garrison, except one that was wounded.”” This was Squire Boone, 
brother of Daniel, the only one who was hurt by a heavy fire 
from the Indians. This escape seems extraordinary enough; yet 
it was personally confirmed to the industrious and latter biograph- 
er of Boone, by some of the actors themselves. ft 

Yet they could not recollect how it was done; tho’ they stated 
that the Indian was hardly ever equal to the white man in physical 
strength, and their party expecting mischief, was prepared.|| This 
treaty, and the surrender of the saltmakers at the Blue Licks, be- 
came the subject of a military investigation as to Boone’s conduct. 
And although not in the exact order of time, it may be well to 
add that the result was perfectly honorable to Boone ; although 
the charges were exhibited by Col. Richard Callaway supported by 
Col. Logan. So satisfactory was his defence, that Boone was pro- 


* The British commarder at Detroit. Boone’s Life, 82 
t Boone’s Life, by Peck. |j Idem, 84, 
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moted from the rank of captain to that of major. Nor is the 
slightest mention of the court martial in the history of the times.* 

The enemy ‘*now attacked us on every side, and a constant fire 

ensued between us day and night for the space of nine days. Dur- 
ing the siege an attack was made to undermine the fort, which 
stood only sixty yards from the river bank; as soon as this was 
discovered by the muddiness of the water below the fort, produced 
by the excavated earth, a trench was cut to intersect the mine on 
the bank of the river. When the besiegers found out this, by the 
earth thrown out of the fort, they desisted from their stratagem ; 
and on the 20th of September, 1778, raised the siege and departed. 

During this formidable attack both in time and numbers, which 

seemed to threaten the garrison so fatally, when the enemy were 
assisted by white men from Canada, our people ‘‘had but two men 
killed and four wounded; besides a number of cattle destroyed.” 
A degree of injury almost incredibly insignificant under such fear- 
ful odds of numbers ; ‘‘while the enemy’s loss amounted to thirty- 
seven killed, and a great number wounded.” ‘125 pounds of 
bullets were picked up about the fort, besides those which had 
penetrated the logs of the walls.” 

Thus most fortunately for the gallant band of pioneers, sur- 
rounded in the heart of an Indian wilderness, hundreds of miles 
from the settlements of their countrymen, terminated an expedi- 
tion strong enough under an energetic and persevering command- 
er with suitable followers, to have stormed every fort in the coun- 
try, and have swept it clean of our countrymen. Providence 
ordered it otherwise, and as the author rejoices to believe, for the 
good of the human race. This can never be extensively or per- 
manently promoted, under the dominion of the ignorance, brutal- 
ity and ferocity incident to the savage state, all over the world. 
These vices were exhibited in our own barbarian ancestors, before 
their conquest and civilization, by the Romans. Sickly must the 
benevolence of that bosom be, which sighs over the triumphs of 
civilized life, even in its ruder forms ; for they are the harbingers 
of brighter and better days of diffusing light, learning and religion. 
These are the consolations, which Heaven presents the human race 
for the temporary strife and distress attending the conflict between 
barbarism and civilization. They are the price set by Providence 
on the blessings of higher social happiness, humanity and peace. 





* Boone’s Life, hy Peck, and the inquiries of the indefatigable Lyman C. 
Draper have alone furnished this intelligence, 92. 
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(From the American Railway Times. ) 


The Iron Interests of the United States. 











We have referred to, and sincerely deprecated the attempt that 
is now being made in Congress to repeal the duty on foreign made 
iron. We think such a movement is unwise and perilous to one 
of the greatest, is not the greatest of American interests. Upon 
the first blush it would seem as if out opposition to the project, 
was not made with due reference to the railway wants of the coun- 
try, and especially with regard to the thousand new and gigantie¢ 
railway enterprises of the West and South. It is not so. We 
should like to see every one of these enterprises placed upon a 
substantial footing, so firm that nothing could prevent their rapid 
and immediate completion. We have none of that fear that is so 
loudly expressed by many in certain quartcrs, that we have too 
many railway facilities. We believe the general common sense of 
the country, the question of profit and loss as a commercial enter+ 
prise, will prevent this trouble, if the speculative fever of the more 
rash is not stimulated and fed by undue Legislative action. The 
majority of the persons who are now besieging Congress for land 
grants s for r: uilway purposes, care nothing for the good of the coun- 
try or the local accommodation they prate about so glibly; they 
are only anxious to fill their own capacious pockets. The projects 
they are representing are many of them good, and if carried for- 
ward to completion, ‘would be a benefit to the country ; while oth- 
ers are valueless and not wanted. Allowing that the valuable part 
of these projects are wanted, would it be judicious to drive them 
forward at the present time, if by so doing they prejudice and de- 
stroy other interests of the most important national consideration? 
Let us be guided by a little ccmmon sense. A man in trade may 
think it a very fine thing to build a house costing some fifteen or 
twenty thousand dollars. But there are two things he will consid- 
er if he is wise, before he goes forward with his building projects. 
In the first place does he actually need it, and secondly, can he 
afford it? A negative answer to either branch of this prc position 
will prevent the expenditure. There are some things that man 
needs that he cannot afford to buy, and there are many things he 
can afford to buy that he does not need. Prudence then will dio- 
tate, that what he cannot afford to buy, he will let alone. 

If, however, forgetting the dictates of prudence, he does buy 
what he cannot afford, the loss will fall upon others, and so those 
with whom he is trading will have to suffer for his want of prud- 
ence. His creditors, perhaps , are men of small means like him- 
self, and by his bankruptcy are involved in distress and poverty. 
This seems a hard case, but the community in which the man lived 
would think it still a harder case, if, by some sudden Legislative 
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enactment, this man should be endowed with a power to buy his 
goods and provisions at half the whole sum they were compelled 
to pay for the same things. And it still would seem a hard case 
too, if by that same enactment he should be empowered to buy his 
goods so cheap that it would break up the entire business of his 
neighbors, who had for years been striving to build up a paying 
business upon small means. Do not some of our railway projects 
and their backers, taken in connection with the iron manufacturers 
of the Uuited States, stand somewhat in the above relation? Let 
us look at a few facts. In this country we use iron material in 
almost everything. In fact we can find no business or occupation 
with which it does not enter largely, and its use is every day in- 
creasing. In this country, likewise, we have iron ores and coal in 
such abundance, that if the mines were properly worked, we could 
supply the world for centuries, and still have an overplus in the 
crude state beyond human calculation. The country is yet young, 
and from the high price of labor and the want of experience, we 
have been unable to work our mining riches with such facility as 
to compete with our trans-atlantic neighbors who have greater 
means and experience. The consequence has been that we have 
been compelled to pay the foreign manufacturers a profit upon his 
labor and capital, and still pay a heavy amount for transportation. 
Once in a great while we have so adjusted the tariff that some ef- 
forts to manufacture our own iron would be crowned with partial 
success, when straightway down goes the tariff and in pours for- 
eign iron in such quantities and at such prices, that our manufac- 
turers were compelled to stop their works and go into some other 
business. This game of battle-door and shuttle-cock with the iron 
manufacturing interests of the United States, has been played for 
many years, and the foreign manufacturer so well understands his 
game, that it always ends to his advantage and to the disadvantage 
of this country. The price of iron guaged by our necessities, is 
regulated by a league of foreign manufacturers, and they are de- 
termined to have a monopoly of our market—to them the richess 
in the world. Let them understand that it is necessary to sell us 
at no profit for three or five years to retain our market and prevent 
our own manufacturing progress, and they will do it. They have 
the combined wealth and power to compel others to follow their 
lead. If the duty on foreign iron should be repealed in the United 
States, the price in England would immediately advance to such a 
point as would pay the highest profit to the foreign manufacturer, 
and still prevent our forges and furnaces from going into opera- 
tion. 

The present tariff, aided by a most extraordinary consumption 
of iron in this country, has allowed of some increase of our own 
manufactures. We have begun in some little degree to get our 
works going again. Some of these are doing a paying business, 
and should the present demand continue, and the tariff remain un- 
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disturbed, in a few years we should increase very c nsiderably our 
home product, and so far make some progress in achieving a par- 
tial independence of the dictation of the foreign manufacturer. We 
could not do this with the present tariff, were we not aided by oth- 
er circumstances of moment. It is well known that very large 
numbers of English iron workers have gone to the gold fields of 
Australia, and that consequently labor there is higher, and may 
continue so to be for some years. It would be wise for us at this 
juncture to take advantage of circumstances. Our national in- 
terest is pre-eminently the iron manufacture.—Every State in the 
Union is interested in it. Let the country remember the history 
of the cotton manufacturers in this country, and apply it to our 
iron interests. We now manufacture cotton cloth of almost every 
grade, and compete with those of England, even in her own mar- 
kets. If we are wise, we shall foster our iron manufacturers to 
just such an end. 


ARTICLE IV. 





From Livingston’s Law Reporter. 


Newspapers and Public Libraries. 

The origin of newspapers, like that of many institutions important 
to modern civilization, is to be referred to Italy 73 e war which the 
Republic of Venice waged egainst Solymen II., in Dalmatia, gave 
rise, in 1563, to the custom in Venice of communicating the military 
and commercial iniormation received, by written sheets (nolizte 
scritte) to be read at a particular place by those desirous to learn the 
news, who paid fur this privilege in a coin, not any longer in use, 
called gazetta — a name which, by degrees, was transferred to the 
newspaper itsclf in Italy and France, and passed over into England.* 
A file of these Venetian papers, for sixty years, is still preserved in 
the Magliabecchi Library at Florence. The first regular paper was 
a monthly, written, government paper at Venice ; and Chalmers, in 
his life of Ruddiman, informs us that “a jealous government did not 
allow a prinfed newspaper; and the Venetian Gazet/a continued long 
after the invention of printing, to the close of tle sixteenth century, 
and even to our own days, to be distributed in manuscript.”” Those 
who first wrote new spapers were called, by the Italians, menanti, be 


* Some etymologists have thovght the name gazetta is to be derived from gaz 
zera,a megpie. or, in this care. a chatterer; others from the Latin geza, which, 
being colloquially lengthened into gazetta, would signify a little treasury of news. 
The Spanish derive it, inéeec. from the Latin gaza, [Greek. gaza} though their 
newspapers. least of a}l, deserve the name of treasure. They have a peculiar 
word, wanting in ovr idiom, gazctista, a lover of the gazette. The German zeit- 
ung is from the ancient theidinge or theidung [the English, tiding, the Swedish, 
tiding ar. 
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cause, says Vossius, they intended commonly, by these loose papers, 
to spread about defamatory reflections, and were therefore prohibited 
in Italy, by Gregory XIII., in a particular bull, under the name of 
Menantes (from ‘he Latin minantes, threatening). Menage derives 
the name, with more probability, from the Italian menare, which sig- 
nifies ‘to lead at large,’’ or, “‘spread afar.” Perhaps it will not be 
irrelevant, however, for the writer to remark, that it is common for 
the Mecklenburg peasantry, as he knows from experience, to call the 
newspaper de L>genblad (the lying p per); and the German proverb 
in use to this day, ‘He lies like prin ,”’ (er luegt wie gedruckt,) is 
probably connected with this view of early newspapers. 

The first English genuine newspaper appeared under Elizabeth, in 
the epoch of the Spanish Armada, of wh ‘ch several, printed when the 
Spanish fleet was in the English Channel, during the year 1588, are 
preserved in the British Museum; and it is very curious how much 
the mode of communicating certain kinds of intelligence in these early 
papers resemble the forms in use at present. The earliest newspaper 
is entitled ‘“‘The English Mercurie,” which, by authority, “was im- 
— at London, by her highness’s printer, 15:8.” ‘These were, 
1owever, but extraordiuary gazettes, not regularly published. Peri- 
odical papers seem first to have been more generally used by the Eng- 
lish during the civil wars of the time of he Commonwealih, to dis- 
seminate sentiments of loyalty or resistance. They were called week- 
ly news-books. Though Mercury was the prevailing title of most, the 
quaintness which marks the titles of books in that age, is found also 
in the names of the “‘news-books;”’ for instance, the Secret Owl, Her- 
aclitus Ridens, the Weekly Discoverer, and the Discoverer Stript 
Naked, &c. A catalogue of the Mercuries would exhibit a curious 
picture of those singular times. 

We learn from Buckingham’s specimens of newspaper li erature, 
that the earliest newspaper estab'ished in North America was the 
Boston News-Letter, the first number of which was issued April 24, 
1704. 

A comparison of the number of periodic. ls and inhabitants of differ- 
ent countries, gives the following results : 

In 1827, there appeared in Great Britain, 483 different newspapers 
and other periodicals to 23,400,000 inhabitants ; in Sweden and Nor- 
way, 82 journals to 3,866,000 inhabitan s; inthe States of the Church, 
6 newspapers to 2,598,000 inhabitants ; (Stockholm, with 78,000 in- 
habitants, has 30 journals; Rome, with 154,000, only 3); Denmark, to 
1,950,000 inhabitants, has 80 journals, of which 71 are in the Danish 
language; 23 are devoted to poliics; 25 to the sciences. Prussia has 
12,416,000 inhabitants, and 288 journals and periodicals. (Berlin has 
221,000 inhabitants, and 53 periodic | works; Copenhagen has 109,- 
000 inhabitants, and 57 journals‘) The Ne‘herlands have 6,143,000 
inhabitants, and 150 journals. In the German Confedera ion, (ex- 
cluding Austria and Prussia,) there are 13.300,000 inhabitants, and 
305 journals; in Saxony, to 1,400,000 inhabi ants, 54 newspapers; in 
Hanover, to 1,550,000 inhabitants, 16 newspapers ; in Bavzria, to 3,- 
960,000 inhabitants, 48 newspapers. France, with a population of 
32,000,000, has 490 periodical works, (660 printing es ablisliments, 
1,500 presses ;) in Paris, 81 printing establishments, or 850 presses, 
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In Paris alone, containing 890,000 inhabitants, there are 176 period- 
ical works. 

The following table, arranged for the American Almanac of 1830, 
is corrected from the 7raveller, and contains a statement of the num- 
ber of newspapers published in the colonies at the commencement of 
the Revolution, and also the number of newspapers and other period- 
ical works in the United States in 1810 and 1828: 


States. 1775. 1810. 1828. States. 1775. 1810. 1828 
Maine, 29 | Georgia 1 13 18 
Massachusetts 7 3: 78 | Florida 1 
New Hampshire 1 67 | Alabama 


ib 
Vermont 1: Mississippi 4 


2 
10 
6 
Rhode Island 2 Louisiana 10 9 
Connecticut 4 33 | Tennessee 6 8 
New York 4 31 | Kentucky 17 13 
New Jersey 22 | Ohio 14 26 
17 

2 

a 

5 

1 

1 


Delaware Michigan 
Maryland y 21 Illinois 

Dis. of Columbia 6 9 | Missouri 
Virginia 2 23 Arkansas 

North Carolina 2 10 Cherokee Nation 
South Carolina 3 10 5 


Pennsylvania 9 85 | Indiana 
2 


Total 37 358 802 








The following is the state of the newspaper press in the U.S. in 
1810, as extracted from a number of the ational Intelligencer: New 
Hampshire, 12 papers, 624,000 circulation; Massachusetts, 32 papers, 
2,873,000 circulation; Rhode Island, 7 papers, 331,800 circulation ; 
Connecticut, 11 papers, 657,800 circulation; Vermont, 14 papers, 
682,400 circulation; New York, 66 papers; 4,139,200 circula- 
tion; New Jersey, 8 papers, 332,800 circulation; Pennsylvania, 
71 papers, 4,542,200 circulation; Delaware, 2 papers, 166,400 
circulation; Maryland, 21 ‘papers, 1,903,200 circulation; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 6 papers, 686,400 circulation; Virginia, 23 papers, 
1,289,600 circulation; North Carolina, 10 papers, 416.000 circulation; 
South Carolina, 10 papers, 842,400 circulation; Georgia, 13 papers, 
707,200 circulation; Kentucky, 17 papers, 618,800 circulation ; Ten- 
nessee,6 papers, 171,600 circulation; Ohio, 14 papers, 473,200 circul- 
ation; Indiana Territory, 1 paper, 15,600 circulation; Mississippi Ter- 
ritory, 4 papers, 83,200 circulation ; Orleans Territory, 10 papers, 
748,800 circulation; Louisiana Territory, 1 paper, 15,100 circulation. 
Total for the U.S., 358 papers; circulation, 22,222,200. 

The North American colonies, in the year 1720, had only seven 
newspapers; in 1810, the United States had 358; in 1825, they had 
640; in 1830, 1,000, with a population of 13,000,000. 
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ARTICLE Y. 


From the American Railroad Journal. 


Probable Effect of an European War upon American Securities. 


An European War being certain, one of the most interesting 
problems involved, as far as this country is concerned, is its prob- 
able effect upon the intrinsic and marketable value of our securit- 
ies, particularly those issued on account of railroads, and works of 
similar character. 

From the intimate relations which subsist between the United 
States and all the commercial nations of Europe, each is, to a 
certain degree, necessarily affected by the condition of the other. 
If one be prosperous, all share in this prosperity. If the contrary 
be the fact, all suffer. At the present day, no nation, however 
independent its action, and however free from political and diplo- 
matic entanglements, can escape the effect of the conduct or con- 
dition of its neighbor. Commercially, they belong to one com- 
munity. If a paralysis strike a particular branch of industry of 
one of the members, it falis upon a corresponding branch of that 
of another. Should cotton spinning in Great Britain cease, the 
production of the raw material in this country would be largely 
curtailed. If European nations become too poor to purchase our 
staples, their previous value is the measure of our loss. Our peo- 
ple, therefore, are to be effected by a war in the same manner as 
those of France or England, only in a vastly /ess degree. 

But the efiect of a war will extend beyond the mere influence it 
exerts upon the price of our staples. An opinzon adverse to one 
of our more important interests, may do us as much harm as would 
the loss of one of our leading crops.—Should a war create a dis- 
trust as to the value of European securities, and depress their 
market value, a similar sentiment, by necessary sympathy, would 
cross the Atlantic, and exert a similar effect upon the securities of 
this country. There may be no necessary reason for such coin- 
cidence, and no satisfactory explanation for it. The price of Eng- 
lish corsols has certainly nothing to do with the value of Erie or 
New York Central stocks, yet the quotations of the latter dance 
attendance upon the former with as much certainty as the shadow 
does the substance. 

The first shock that European securities reveived, was conse- 
quently followed by a corresponding decline of those of the United 
States, in obedience to what seems to be an unvarying law. We 
may always calculate a certain result in this country to be due to 
a real or assumed condition of affairs in Europe. But in the pre- 
sent case, there are other reasons than those named, why this 
country should feel the effects of an European war. For several 
years past our people have been in the habit of borrowing large 
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sums from abroad for the prosecution of our public works. It has 
been foreign capital that has enabled our people to accomplish no 
small part of the immense results that have been achieved. If the 
whole, or a considerable portion of this supply be cut off, the en- 
tire burden of the construction of our public works will be thrown 
upon our own people. This fact must draw large sums from oth- 
er investments, and create a general stringency, the effect of 
which must be to reduce the market value of ad? our securities. 

The prospect of war has already produced the results we have 
described. It has almost entirely checked the flow of European 
capital to this country—imposing upon our own people the burden 
of providing themselves the whole cost of our public works. A de- 
pressed share and bond market is the necessary result. 

The degree of the depression of the market value of the secur- 
ities of this country will depend, to a very considerable extent, 
upon the degree of the fluctuations in Europe. But as the causes 
that will produce, for a time, similar results, are dzfferent, our 
own market must recover its tone so soon as it is seen that the 
real value of our securities are not impaired, and so soon as our 
people alapt themselves to the altered state of affairs. The market 
now yields to a sentiment borrowed from abroad, and to a condi- 
tion of things in thie country, which must work its own cure. An 
European war certainly will not diminish the earnings of our rail- 
roads. Thus far it has added largely to their earnings, by the in- 
creased price created for many of our more important staples, 
which is rapidly drawing them from the interior to the seaports. 
The internal trade of the country was never so active as at the 
present time. Our railroads were never before so successful. The 
earnings of the entire investment in the United States are at least 
25 per cent. greater than ata corresponding period the past year. 
With an equal ease in the money market, it may be confidently 
stated, that quotations would at the present time rule from five to 
ten per cent. kigher than last year. The investment is worth such 
an advance were its value to be measured by the amount of in- 
come. 

We cannot at so eariy a period, estimate the influence of an 
European war upon this country. There seems to be no proba- 
bility, however, that this country will, in any way, become a os 
to it. Our people, true to their money-loving instincts, will thin 
it a good time, while the rest of Christendom is at war, to do the 
work of the world, and charge their own price for it. It may turn 
out that commerce can only be safely carried on through the me- 
dium of «@merican bottoms. Should the war become general, 
provisions of all kinds must command a high price. The only 
staple, the price of which would be injuriously effected, would be 
cotton, so that on the whole were this country not indebted te Eu- 
rope, and had we not been accustomed to rely upon European ca- 
pital to carry forward our works, it seems probable that the first 
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effect of a war would apparently be favorable. It would increase 
the value of most of our products. It would give additional em- 
ployment and higher wages, to many of our more important inter- 
ests, which would nearly balance the injury that others would suf- 
fer. It would in the end result in sending a large amount of ca- 
pital into the country, as the stability of our institutions, the pros- 
perity of our people, the intrinsic value of our investments, would 
contrast most favorably with what the old country would show. 
Such must be the case so soon as we become acclimated to the 
new state of things, and so soon as the favorable contract referred 
to, can be properly appreciated. Whether peace or war be the 
state of Europe, the greater value of investment in this country 
must be seen and acknowledged, and must continue to attract to 
it, steadily increasing amounts of foreign capital. 

While, therefore, we think it very probable that a rapid decline 
of the securities of this country may follow a similar decline in Eu- 
rope, this fact does not in the slightest degree invalidate their va- 
lue. Should fcreigners see stocks quoted in our market at a lower 
figure than cost, there is no occasion for distrust or alarm, nor is 
there any reason to suppose that they have paid more than the 
securities they hold are worth. The depression will be temporary. 
The state of Europe has not affected their va/we in the slightest 
degree. The railroad investment in this country was never worth 
so much as at this instant. We have regarded the stringency which 
has prevailed for the past nine months as calculated to produce the 
most beneficial results. Had the money market continued easy, 
our people under the flush and excitement of success, would have 
rushed wild into visionary projects. Upon such, an effectual quietus 
has been put. Under the present state of the market, rival, or 
useless, roads will not be built. The roads that are constructed 
will, consequently, become all the more valuable. A stringency 
in our money market, therefore, should assure, instead of fright- 
ning, the holder of stocks or bonds. A depression in prices merely 
indicates what is to Azm, a wholesome state of things; not that his 
investment is the less valuable, but in ‘act more so. 

Under such circumstances, to return securities to this country 
for sale, would be the greatest folly. Such a course pursued to a 
considerable extent would defeat the object of returning them. It 
would only serve to depress still more their value. As their in- 
trinsic value is entirely independent of their market value, the 
two will harmonize in our own markets, so soon as the present 
causes of the depression, which are accidental and temporary in 
their character, shall cease to operate. 
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ArtTicie VI. 


[From the Southern Quarterly Review. ] 


Material Progress of the United States. 


Report on the Seventh Census, with accompanying Tables. 
By J. D. B. De Bow, Superintendent United States Census. 
Washington: 1854. 


The results of the seventh census of the United States just pub- 
lished, are calculated to excite pleasurable emotions in the heart 
of the philanthropist, as evincing the progress which republican 
civilization has made over purely monarchical systems of govern- 
ment, and as conducting to show the inherent energies which o 
free people eminently possess, in planning and laying the founda- 
tion of their political and social welfare. These results involun- 
tarily suggest contrasts with the condition of other and older na- 
tions, who have enjoyed uninterrupted happiness, so far as a dif- 
ferent form of government could confer it, for centuries, and whose 
political integrity has been maintained throughout the revolutions 
of contemporaneous history. So recent are the events which led 
to the discovery and European occupation of the territories of the 
United States, that it seems but yesterday, that the Indian of the 
Southwest tilled the earth by digging with fish bones, and whose 
crops for breadstuff were the wild persimmons which grew luxuri- 
antly over his unhedged plains. So recent, that the red man of 
the West dwells on the verbal traditions of his fathers, as still 
monarchs of the North; and the octogenarian can point to Bunker 
Hill, as being still unstained, in his boyhood’s day, with the blood 
that achieved our independence. Thus, as it were, our nativity 
was of yesterday—our nationality commenced with to-day. It has 
not passed through the ordeal of a thousand years, nor yet hardly 
attained the experience of active puberty. It has yet to reach 
maturity—to stand before the world in the attitude of full grown 
manhood, armed at all points with the weapons of peace, and in 
the unreserved possession of the faculties and powers of a Colos- 
sus. The utmost license to speculation, has fallen behind the 
reality of our progress thus far; what that progress may be here- 
after, the most sanguine anticipation may be inadequate to de- 
termine. 

We have said that involuntary comparisons are suggested with 
other nations, whose forms of government differ from our own. We 
believe that naturalists have not gone quite so far, as to accord to 
one genera of the Caucasian family, pre-eminence over another ; 
nor will we assume that, morally and physically, the Anglo- Amer- 
ican is superior to the Anglo-Saxon. If, on this score, there isa 
universal parity in the Caucasian family, it follows that the pros- 
perity, activity, enterprise and intellectual progress of one offshoot 
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of the family over another, have their origin at inspiration, in 

the government which such nation adopts, and in the character of 
their freedom, and the moral efficacy and utility of the institutions 

which they erect. In this respect, no example of ancient or mod- 

ern times compares with our own—which incontestibly proves, that 
the true theory of human happiness and success, consists in the 
liberty of physical pursuits, and the imposition of only such laws 
as are calculated to promote and consecrate our freedom. 

The contest of progressive rivalry in the nineteenth century, has 

been confined to the United States, France and Great Britain. 

But both France and Great Britain had passed through almost 
every political stage toward the attainment of a perfect state of 
government, before the birth of the American Union. Both had 
invoked the philosophy and experience of twenty centuries to aid 
in constructing their social fabrics, and to vindicate every resort 
to revolution, to bloodshed, to tyranny, or to anarchy. They had 
built upon the splendid sites, vacated alternately by barbaric and 
civilized monarchies or commonwealths; and had endeavoured, by 
cautious diplomacy and rigid discipline, to avoid encountering 
those fearful disasters which had befallen those cities and empires, 
which had crumbled and strewn Europe and Asia with their ruins. 
The people of the United States, on the contrary, <~ come hither, 
not only actuated by various and opposite motives, but from coun- 
tries recognising conflicting systems of government, and severally 
imbued with antagonistical feelings and prejudices—some seeking 
an asylum from oppression—some led by a spirit of adventure ; 
some to expiate crimes in banishment; some to better their for- 
tunes; and some, who preferred hards ships and exile, with freedom 
of conscience, to ease and luxury with a trammelled conscience. 
And of this people—strangers to each other, strangers in their in- 
tercourse, and strangers in their sympathies — it was expected to 
make a nation, unanimous in sentiment, harmonious in action, and 
concurrent in popular suffrage! How could it be believed, that 
these adverse and diverse elements should co-operate, fraternize 
and counsel together, and, as by a word, put all the wheels of a 
civil ard practical government in motion?’ The leading nations of 
Europe, of which France and Great Britain were the eminent re- 
presentatives, had been influenced by circumstances, and tutored 
by expedicncies, until the population of each had been moulded to 
a unity, and the bond of sympathy, superadded to that of inter- 
est, was made complete. They had reached, at the time of the 
American revolution, that social condition which is wanting in none 
of the essential qualities of a united family, nor of the filial in- 
stincts which become potriotism or martyrdom, in the devotion 
with which the subject serves his king. But it was a happy coin- 
cidence that brought a unicn among the American colonies ; for 
otherwise, being in the social condition we have described, without 
any political organization, whatever, as a whole, a hundred years 
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might have setae pry fan them more unprepared for a sud- 
den transition, than they were then. The cause that united them 
upon the instant, was not only sacred and holy — for even such 
considerations, although they create sympathy, do not always in- 
spire concert of action—but it was one of those threatened evils, 
which seemed to embody every wrong, outrage, fraud or oppres- 
sion, which the colonists, individually, had suffered under their 
own government, and from which they had severally fled. And 
now, that this embodiment, in the shape of a gigantic scourge, was 
about afresh to assail them—men who perilled their lives, and that 
of their families, in the new world, to escape from it—a thrill of 
spontaneous resistance penetrated every bosom, and the unhealed 
wounds of each made every one a friend, a brother, or a patriot. 
It was this final consideration that bound the revoluionists, as by 
a bond more sacred and more fearful than an oath—their mighty 
wrongs — and which, to the astonishment of Europe, discovered 
them presenting their breasts, at the first murmur of war, like a 
wall between their oppressors and their domestic hearths. 


But, although Europe found «# living rampart in these devoted 
enemies of tyranny, it also found them unexperienced iu govern- 
ment, and greatly at fault in matters of science and art. ‘*A 
terrible interest,”’ said a parliamentarian, at that day, ‘‘may serve 
to unite that people in what concerns their liberty; but without 


laws, without government, and without experience—an amalgam- 
ation of elements without order and without reserve—a merely ex- 
cited populace, bent on mischief—it is doubted whether they can 
even found a government, to say nothing of perpetuating it, or 
giving to it, by their enterprise or progress in the arts of peace, 
the prestige of aname.”* Poor sagacity, and stili more miser- 
able reasoning! ‘The war swept over. It left the land desolate ; 
but it had spared the sons and fathers of many a martyr. These 
men inherited or continued to cherish all their dislike to the gov- 
ernments, the laws, and other authors of their banishment. The 
feelings by which they had been prompted to enlist in defending 
their country, they brought into play when they came to consider 
that a government was to be formed, and was to be left as a her- 
itage to their posterity. Each contributed his share in framing a 
constitution. Each detailed the grievances, [giving ex: smple i in 
his own case,] which might be apprehended from v: sting too much 
or too little power in the proper sources. And, in this way, the 
evils of every pre-existing form of government were understood, 
acknowledged and guarded against, in the federal charter; and 
that instrument has, byits operation, shown the expediency of ad- 
mitting, on the witnessstand, the scars and unhealed wounds of 
the early colonists, souvenirs of the false theories of government 


* North: ‘British Orators.” 
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elsewhere, to any logic which might have fallen from lips merely 
trained tc declaim. 

England and France, as representatives of civilization in Eur- 
ope, be it remembered, had net yet exhausted the list of purely 
doctrinal governments. They continued [they have since contin- 
ued] to invent, after the fathers of the revolution pronounced their 
labours complete. ‘The wide difference was, and is, that the Jat- 
ter brought to bear the fruits of practical experience from every 
portion of Europe, and incorporated that experience in the instru- 
ment which they framed. The former, who have had no such 
fountain of information whence to draw supplies, have merely dis- 
carded one theory for another, and are, consequently, behind us 
nearly eighty years in liberty and legitimate legislation. Having 
attained the primary object of human welfare—the establishmens 
of civil institutions we have had little to exercise our thoughts 
but to develop our genius, and push our enterprise to the extent 
of our ambition. This must account for our unrivalled progress 
—the realization of that greatness which is as astounding to the 
rotten despotisms of Europe, asitis gratifying to every well-wisher 
of the Union. 

In order to comprehend fully this greatness, we have combined 
with the census statistics that follow, official data relative to the 
external commerce of the country. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, the colonies contained a little 
over 260,000 white inhabitants, scattered throughout eleven of the 
now states of the Union. In 1790, the population was 3,929,827; 
and it is now, [185),] 23,191,876. Our territorial acquisitions 
and original possessions extend over an area of nearly 2,000, 000,- 
QU9 acres, or over 2,)0.000 square miles. The slopes, or those 
portions of the United States and territories, which are watered b 
rivers falling respectively into the two oceans and the Gulf of 
Mexico, are as follows: 

Square miles, 
Pacific slope...c.cccocccerccceccscrecevccsoss 778,266 
Atlantic s] ome secon |=OOT IO 
Mississippi rare 1,237,311 


.»- 2,983,158 

Territorial surface of Europe,.............8,684,882 
Square miles. 
Viz :—Russia and Poland............1,999, 783 
Pe cntviativwines titenes See 
Germany..........+. speteeseose «6 
ee isescbdees: eae 
Great Britain and Islands... 120,500 
France and Corsica.......... 203,736 


Resi of Europe.......+.-..--.1,026,984—8 684,832 


The continent of America, unlike the continent of Asia and 
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Europe, has its extreme length from north to south. Europe and 
Asia have their extreme lengths from east to west, and their river 
basins and river courses slope toward the Arctic and Antarctic re- 
gions, or in directions opposite to the great maritime and com- 
mercial markets of the world. The United States can have inter- 
course, by a near route either with India, by the Cape of Good 
Hope, or the Islands of the Pacific and China, without conferring 
any transit benefits on either Europe or Central Asia; but Europe 
and Asia, trading from the Atlantic or Mediterranean, must cross 
our continent to reach the Pacific seas by a short route, and, of 
course, contribute, by the intertransit trade, to the welfare of the 
people of the continent. Nature has also graduated the great 
slopes of America, that even the principal products of South 
America, and of Central America, must seek a market outlet in 
the Gulf of Mexico, which we virtua!ly command, and there mix 
with the products of the Mississippi valley, which are brought from 
the region of fur and peltries, to where the sugar-cane introduces 
us to the climate of the tropics and their fruits. The great basing 
of both hemispheres measure nearly 9,000,000 square miles, of 
which Europe, Asia and Africa, have something over one half, and 
the United States enjoys the control and advantages of the re- 
maining 3,600,000 square miles. The basins of the old world are 
separated by immense deserts, irreclaimable piateaus and chains 
of impassable mountains; and their rivers flow in adverse channels 
to each other, and in directions unfavourable to the changes and 
wants of commerce. The basins of America concentrate their 
waters and their products in the Gulf of Mexico, in the bays of 
the Atlantic coast, or in the harbours of California or Oregon. We 
have not yet learned to appreciate the value of these bounties, nor 
can we justly estimate them while a drain upon the productive 
capacity of our soil, and a limit to the rise of our rivers, remain 
to be ascertained by the hundreds of millions who may follow us. 

But important as rivers are to the hygiene of a country, and 
essential to its soil, man has invented a substitute for the natural 
canal, in the railroad, which begins to interlace and connect con- 
tinent with continent. In this, as in other respects, the American 
people seem to have taken the lead, as the subjoimed authentig 
record will show. 

Railroads of the United States, December, 1354. 


States. No. of roads. In operation. Constructing. Cost. 
Miles. Miles. Dollars. 


Maine 417 90 12,662,645 
New Hamphire 512 34 16,185,250 
Vermont........00. winded 410 59 13,866,190 
Massachusetts ............ 43 1,283 48 55,602,687 
Rhode Island 1 50 00 2,614,484 
Connecticut ......ccccces. 669 83 20,857,357 
New York........00. 31 2,382 564 94,361,262 
Now Jersey........e0se0008 Ld 437 00 12,736,505 


yet 
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Pennsylvania.............. 64 1, 464 987 58,494,675 
Delaware .....ie..e00ss00e 45 600,000 
BRAPVIAME cccccsccessccceses 30 26,024,620 
Rid asceaiccsnnnnsns 1,180 2,720,213 
North Carolina.........+. 243 6,947,421 
South Carolina........... 2858 3,287,093 


3,2 
GeOrgid.....ccccceceseesees 445 16,084,872 
Alabama .....0.csceccccese 


659 8,636,263 
Mississippi ........+. 436 3,070,000 
OREO occhosescscecess 239 1,661,000 
IN é cs nccnceRadihanmeass 92 00 
Tennessee.......ccees 


695 7,800,000 
Kentucky... 
Ps cevncnensdiesstocessce 


5a2 4,909,990 
1,532 50,775,344 
Indiana.. 868 22,400,000 
BIHNROIS 0.0. 000040008 
Michigan ........... 


2,017 29,581,204 
41 16,559,000 
Wisconsin........ 200 3.800.000 
lowa pecceoes eecece 
Florida... 


480 00 
OO 250,000 
*Missouri......... ‘ : 963 1,000,000 
Total ‘ 7,8 17,8938 508 588 03 
At this moment we have in operation in the United States 18,- 
OU miles of railroad, over which, it is computed, cars of all kinds 
pass 216,000 miles daily, or 67,578,000 [Sundays excluded] an- 
nually, and over which 10,800,000 passengers are carried daily, 
or [ Sundays excepted] 5,333,450,000 annually. ‘This estimate 
may appear high; but when we come to consider that a large in- 
terest 1s annually paid on $509,000,000 first required to build 
these roads; that heavy outlays are constantly incurred for ma- 
chinery, to supply losses by wear and tear, to meet salari 8, rents, 
&e., and that railroad companies make money b yy their operations, 
it will not appear so extravagant as at first glan ‘e it may seem. 
And these railroads, which are but one of the means of inter- 
course employed by commerce, and in other relations of life, con- 
vey to the sea-board those products and manufactures which prin- 
cipally go to make up the maritime and commercial wealth of the 
nation, and, by their exchanges, the revenues which support the 
government. Our imports and exports now exceed $430,000,000 
per annum ; and add to this our lake and river trade, amounting 
to $586,780,131, which is demestic mostly, but for promoting 
which the railroad is an indispensable agent, and we have an ag- 
gregate trade conducted in our waters of $1,016,780,131. The 
internal and external trade of Great Britain and Ireland does not 
exceed six hundred millions of dollars per annum, while ours 
amouuts to more than a thousand millions — and all tais accom- 
plished in the lapse of seventy-six years ! 


® We have taken the liberty of correcting the above j:ems relating to Missouri, as follows: No, of 
voads, 5. Miles in operation, 3s. Miles conusuructing, 1,200, Cost in dollars, $1,700,000.—Epitor, 
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States. 


Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 


District of Columbia 


Virginia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Alabama 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 
Missouri 

Ohio 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
Illinois 

Texas 
Cahfornia 
Minnesota 


Total exports, 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE 


EXPORTS. 











Latest Offiicial 




















peor ni Foreign produce Total. 
| $1,668,274) $49 544) $1,717,818 
| 67,204] 2,254 69,458 
216,088) 172,025 388,113 
| 14,144,001} 2,402;498| 16,546,499 
| 174,115) 5,060 179,175 
| 505,904 270 506,174 
74,042,581] 18,441,875] 87,484,456 
| 1,438 1,438 
| 5,552,449) 306,122} 5,828,571 
| 6,514,641} 158,220] 6,667,861 
79,005 79,005 
| 2,721,707 2,950] 2,724,657 
| 572,276 4,128 576,399 
| 11,670,021 11,670,021 
| 4,899,015 75] 4,999,090 
| 2,511,976 2,511,976 
17,383,581 2,123, 17,385,704 
48,808,169} 250,716 49,058,885 
ss 318,514 
132,566, 12,786 145,152 
51,325) 51,325 
229,884 483,741 718,075 
$192,368,984) $17,289,382] $209,658,366 

17,289,382) ameeseel 

$209,658,366 Total Imports, 

















Excess of imports over exports, 
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UNITED STATES, FOR 1852. 


Return 











IMPORTS. 























$3,287,076 











In American vessels. | In foreign vessels. | Total. 
947,926 | 147,051 | $1,094,977 
68,661 | 14,658 | 83,819 
192,593 | | 192,598 

22,306,206 | 11,198,583 | 83,504,789 
191,062 10,618 | 201,680 
376,278 18,397 | 894,675 

101,476,789 | 80,852,517 | 182,329,306 

2,491 | 2.491 

9,098,424 | 5,687,493 | 14,785,917 
5,620,114 | 1,099,872 | 6,719,986 
54,142 | 54,142 
362,768 | 373,090 | 735,858 
167,547 132,941 | 300,488 
1,742,492 433,122 | 2,175,614 
264,789 210,186 | 474,925 
28,757 1,956 30,718 
233,564 354,818 588,382 
9,732,977 2,324,747 12,057,724 
256,504 256,504 
914,826 914,826 
775,190 157,026 932,216 
185,559 185,559 
191,976 4,264 196.240 

8,995 837 4,832 
65,328 12,564 77,892 
4,648,587 

1,207 1,207 

$155,258 ,467 $53,038,388 $212,945,442 

58,038,388 

$212,945,442 
209,658,366 
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It ceases to surprise that the United States, as a confederacy, 
has attained to a commercial prominence that places it in the first 
rank of the nations of the globe, and promises, in a few years, to 
acquire even greater importance ; but it is particularly a striking 
fact, that the new states west of the Ohio and Mississip pi, which, 
until as late as 1845, continued to import through the ports of the 
Atlantic, now conduct a foreign traffic on their own account, and 
have opened their harbours to admit the vessels of distant govern- 
ments through the medium of our magnificent rivers and lakes. 
These facts are worthy of sg wad ; and further, that the southern 
Atlantic and Gulf states, so | ng dey pen dent on th e ports of New- 
York, Boston and Philad pha, have pushed forward their enter- 


prise, until New Orleans may justly claim to be the fifth maritime 
Richmond and Mo- 


city of the world, and Charleston, Savannah, I 
bile, in a fair way to achieve that reputation, as mercantile cities, 
which is their natural due. 

We regret that our limits will not suffer us to take up, or pur- 
sue at present, any one of the score of interesting and instructive 
topics of which this copious and laborious volume is suggestive. It 


only remains to us to paya passing compliment to the skiil, know- 


ledge and great industry of its editor, Professor De Bow. This 
gentleman was evidently born in a world of figures ; and if there 
be any sign in the heavens, exercising a planetary influence over 


that sign was lambent over his cradle in the hour of 
his nativity. His first vision was ef railroads and the growth of 
cities; his first mental effort was directed to the measurement of 
canals, rivers and lines of telegraph. We suppose his next per- 
formances to have been a gratuitous census of his native city, and 
the distribution, under the several he ad a of the several subje ets 
of white and black, births and deaths, rich and poor, wise and 
simple. And so he has worked on, little by little, until now, when 
he finds it easy to take the two hemispheres between thumb and 
forefinger, and lift hem up, and place é 
other, in close contrast and comparison of all their several char- 
acteristics and peculiarities. |More seriously, Professor De Bow 
devoted himself to the study of Statistics, and with such a degree 
of industry and ability, as to rank second to none in the country, 
in the dep artment which he has undertaken. His statistical ex- 
perience fits him eminently for the business of the census bureau, 
and as an auxiliary to the home department of state. His labours 


statistician, 





them alongside of one an- 


on the seventh census fully justify his selection for this useful and 
laborious office. His information is the natural fruit of his em- 
ployment, for ten years, in the editorial charge of one of the lead- 
Ing statistical journals in the country. He seems to have brought 
it all to bear in the execution of this important work. The public, 
who were familiar with his more elaborate volumes, published a 

ear or two ago, upon the ‘Industrial Resources of the South and 
West,” were prepared to expect much from his labours in the cen- 
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sus Office, and they have not been disappointed. He has devoted 
himself assiduously to his duties; and, so far as the present volume 
is concerned, completed them in a much shorter period, and at 
greatly less expense, than was anticipated by those who were fa- 
miliar with the condition and duties of the office. He has yet to 
prepare another edition of this work, in smaller size, better suited 
for popular use, and for a place in the popular library. In this 
latter work, he is to condense the materials of the present, and 
when this is done, the public at large will be better prepared to 
understand and to appreciate, the great extent and importance of 
his labours. Of these, we have spoken in language of well mer- 
ited praise, with the smallest glance at this publication will suffice 
to justify. 


ArtTicLe VII. 


From the Report of Joan Witson, Commissioner. 
Public Lands. 


PRE-EMPTION Laws—EpvucaTion ENDOWMENTS-RAILROAD GRANTS. 


The extension, by the act of 3d March last, of the pre-emption 
privilege to the alternate reserved sections along the lines of rail- 
roads, and to lands previously reserved on account of claims un- 
der French, Spanish, or other grants, which have been or here- 
after shall be declared invalid by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, has enabled many of the settlers on such lands to secure 
their homes. An amendment should be made to this act, how- 
ever, to exclude from its provisions all such ands as may be need- 
ed for public uses. A further extension, however, of the general 
pre-emption law, would seem to be necessary to render even- 
handed justice to all. By the sixth section of the act of 3d March 
last, the unsurveyed lands in California, with certain exceptions, 
and on specified conditions, were made subject to pre-emption, 
There is no reason of policy or propriety why this provision, with 
several limitations and conditions, should not be extended to all 
the land States. ‘Too much cannot be said of the energy and en- 
terprise of this class of our people. They are the pioneers of 
civilization and Christianity. They have pressed forward from 
the Alleghanies to the Pacific, opening roads, bridging the streams, 
felling the forests, and cultivating the prairies. Before them the 
wild beasts of the forest have passed away, and, like a bulwark, 
they have stood in front of their less daring and adventurous fel- 
low-citizens, who have followed on and peopled the countries thus 
opened up for them. It is, then, but a small gratuity for such 
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services that they shall be permitted to purchase their homes at 
the government price, without competing with speculators for the 
fruits of their own toil, hardships, and privations. It is therefore 
earnestly recommended that this extension be accorded to them. 

I beg to advert to a recommendation heretofore made, of a 

rant of land for educational purposes in this District. Here, un- 
Sos the fostering care ef the government, model schools could be 
founded, for imparting instruction in literature, mechanics and 
agriculture, and civil institutions established, on the plan of the 
Military and Naval academies, in which improvements in every 
branch of the arts could be tested and brought successfully into 
use; and where, in fact, youths from all parts of the country could 
be prepared to act as instructors in these useful and important 
branches, and thus disseminate throughout the land the bene4ts of 
scientific education. 

A thorough knowledge of agricultural chemistry, especially when 
combined with geology, mineralogy, and metallurgy, would enable 
the farmers and planters of our country to develop the whole 
wealth of their respective regions, frequently at inconsiderable ex- 
pense, causing barren lands to produce abundant crops, and with- 
drawing from their secret recesses in the bosom of the earth, the 
mineral treasures deposited therein. 

The citizens of the District look to Congress for that assistance, 
in these particulars, which others receive from the legislatures of 
the States; and the means of disseminating science and useful in- 
formation, thus established here, would advance the best interests 
of the country at large, and materially aid in perpetuating the 
blessings of civil and religious liberty. 

The great increase in sales and locations of land for the last 
fiscal year, and in the third quarter of the current calendar year, 
mentioned in a former part of this report, has occurred in those 
States where railroads have been projected and grants made for 
them, or where such works are in contemplation, or by the pro- 
posed construction of the Sault Ste. Marie canal. As evidence 
of this fact, I would state that the lands withdrawn from sale in 
Illinois, to enable that State to select those granted to her by the 
act of 20th September, 1850, were again brought into market in 
July, August, and September, 1852, deducting, of course, the 

2,595,053 ,'s acres selected by her under that grant. 
During the fiscal year ending the 30th June last, 


in that State there were sold for cash.......... 298,861 acres. 
Located with land warrants...... ha egdiieidaneaiaieint 2,509,120 ““ 
a obeinds bien ae 2,807,981 acres. 


Being about one anda quarter million more than all the lands sold 
(excluding the locations of warrants, ) during the preceding fiscal 
year, in all the land States and Territory. This increase would 
no doubt have been greater if the main body of these lands had 
been in market in the beginning of the last fiscal year, which was 
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not the fact. The following statement of the amount of sales for 

eash, along the route of this road in the several districts in Ilin- 

ois, from the time these lands were thus brought into market in 

1852, to the 30th of September, 1853, more strongly evinces the 

effect that road has had upon the sale of these lands: 

No. of acres|No. of acres sold| Average No. of years 
sold at the} above the ordi-| that these lands were 
double mini-| nary minimum,| in market,atthe min- 
mum. and above and) imum of $1.25 p. ac. 

District. below the dou-| fromthe time origin- 

ble minimum. | ally offered to 1850, 

when theywerewith- 

drawn from the mar- 
ket. 











| 

Chicago | | 2,000 13 

, 160 4 
Danville 25.3 40,360 19 
Vandalia 9,520 | 320 | 28 
Palestine 9: 720 28 
Shawneetown | 34 
Kaskaskia 34 
Springfield 4,560 20 











284,080 | 48,820 
48,320 | 





Aggregate ....! 332.400 

In Missouri, the lands along the supposed routes of the several 
railroads for which grants were made by the act of 10th of June, 
1852, were withdrawn from market on the foliowing day. As 
those roads had not then been located, these reservations were 
made more extensive than the lateral lines mentioned in the act, 
to enable the State to select the best route for each. The excess 
outside the fifteen-mile limits, ascertained after the survey of the 
roads, was restored to market on the 5th July, 1853, and hence 
could only affect the sales for the third quarter of that year. The 
following statement shows the amount of land sold during that 
quarter of the three preceding years, in each district : 


1850.) 1851. | 1852. ; «1858. 











| 3d quarter. | 3d quarter. | 3d quarter. 3d quarter 
St. Louis 4,958.68 | 18,022.54 1,908.73 | *41,308.67 
Palmyra 5,253.28 | 17,672 89| 709.92] 34,469.65 
Fayette 8,786.09 | 9,178.04 89.52 | 28,765.76} 
Clinton 10,780.20 | 17,311.04 none. 104,627.93 
Jackson 5,546.01 | 9,468.58 | 5,879.48 16,858.62 
Springfield | 4,848.71 | 15,218.05 13.36 53,891.43 
Plattsburg | 9,750.04 | 17,593.90 994.07 15,035.23 
Milan 3,875.47 | 6,888.14] 2,050.89 | 428,882.16 
* No sales in August, 1853, there being no register. { No sales in July, 1853. 
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Here, although the lands sold were fifteen miles or more from the 
route of the road, the increase has been very great; and I have no 
doubt, when the alternate sections within six miles, and those be- 
tween the six and fifteen mile limits, are brought into market, 
that the increase will be equal to that of Illinois. 

In Mississippi the sales have been very limited for several years. 
On the 20th September, 1850, the lands in Augusta and Colum- 
bus districts, along the proposed route of the Central railroad from 
Chicago, in Illinois, to Mobile, in Alabama, were withdrawn from 
market, and were not again thrown open to entry until the 26th 
September, 1853, for the Augusta district, and 19th September, 
1853, for the Columbus district. In the former district there were 
but five days left in that month for sales to be made, and in the 
latter twelve days. The September return being the last received 
from those districts, I have caused a comparison to be made be- 
tween sales for that month in 1853, and for the same month in 
the four preceding years, and the result is as follows, to wit: 





Augusta, September, 1849....... Pe ie ae . 424.95 acres. 
Augusta, September, 1850........ nimeinm aaa. ~ 
Augusta, September, 1851.............. ania 40.65 *§ 

a) 
Augusta, September, 1852.......... pepsenques 2.48 *¢ 
Augusta, September, 18538............see0000019,080.47  *¢ 


These 19,530 acres, at $1.25 per acre, would amount to $24,- 
413.09; but the actual amount received was $34,056.78, making 
an increase over the ordinary minimum of $9,648 69. 

In the Columbus district this comparison is as follows, to wit : 


\Cash sales./Warrants loc’d!Total acres. 











September, 1849 ........../ $1,722.58 636.65 2,359.23 
September, 1850........... | 1,907.69 859.381} 2,267.00 
September, 1851........... 611.99 632.60 1,244.50 
September, 1852........... 834.74 2.316.51 3,151.25 
September, 1853............ 16,664.04 5,840.69 | 22,504.73 


In the Sault Ste. Marie district, in Michigan, the entries for 
the second and third quarters of 1852 amount to 40,689.65 acres; 
and, for the second and third quarters of 1853, to 89,073.81 
acres. 

This great and extraordinary increase in the’ amount of lands 
disposed of in these several sections of the country, remote from 
each other, can only be accounted for by the improvements refer- 
red to: in fact, so great is the increase in the value of lands, that 
land warrants and land scrip are nearly up to the par or face va- 
lue. If, then, no other reason existed for such grants, this one, 
on the score of sound economy, would be sufficient. Many of these 
lands, however, have been in market long enough for the interest 
to amount to much more than the prineipal; and during all this 
period the States were deprived of the right and benefit of taxa- 
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tion. The lands ey for the construction of ioe i improve- 
ments, and those thus entered, must of necessity be cultivated, to 
enablethe holders to pay the taxes, and from this legitimate source 
of revenue great pecuniary benefit will be derived by the States. 
This cultivation, as a matter of course, will increase the amount 
of grain and stock in the country; and with these increased facil- 
ities for sending those products to market, will reduce the price of 
living, and thus henefit the whole community. They wi!l aiso re- 
duce the price of transportation for the manufactures and imports 
of the seaboard, and so reduce the price of those articles to the 
settler, and proportionally increase the quantity used, and of course 
the profit to the manufacturer and importer. The mail facilities 
furnished by these lines of intercommunication will be of great ad- 
vantage to the government and the entire community; and in case 
of war, if hostilities were brought to our own borders, the advan- 
tages furnished by them for transporting men and military stores 
are almost inappreciable. Another and very great benefit derived 
from these improvements, is the amount of “capital and labor car- 
ried into the hearts of the several States by their construction. 
Hundreds of thousan ls of laborers can find constant employment 
on them, and each, by a very small amount of labor, can secure 
the blessings of a ‘*homestead,”’ without feeling degraded by hav- 
ing it conferred onhim asa gratuity, even if it were constitutional 
thus to benefit a few at the expense of the many, or compatible 
with the pledges heretofore given in relation to the public lands. 

It is not my purpose at this time to discuss the principles of the 
‘*homestead”? measure, my views on that subject having been fully 
presented in a communication of the 18th June, 1852, to the 
chairman of the Committee on Public Lands of the Senate, in 
answer to a call from him; but it must be obvious that the friends 
of that measure can in this way accomplish all that is desired by 
it, without any of its objectionable features. 

To grants of this character for railroads, canals, &c., not one 
tangible or substantial objection can be presented. The increased 
value given to the lands enables the government to get double 
price, and a ready sale for those retained, and hence | the grant 
costs them nothing. ‘The same reason removes all difficulty in re- 
lation to the pledge given by the United States, at the cession of 
these lands, that they should be considered a common fund, for 
the use and benefit of all the States, and renders them more avail- 
able towards meeting the obligation imposed on them by the act 
of 28th January, 1847, that the proceeds should be set apart for 
the payment of the public debt created by that act. Let these 
railroads and canals be completed, and the husbandman will no 
longer have reason to complain that his grain remains ungarnered 
from year to year because there is no mode of sending it to mar- 
ket; it will all be eagerly sought after, and with his surplus stock 
will be sent abroad over the land, to feed thousands of his less 
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fortunate fellow-beings, while he will thus be made to rejoice in 
the prosperity secured by his honest toil and industry, saying noth- 
ing of the advantages to the business and finance of the country. 

Moreover, these means of intercommunication, like iron bands, 
will unite the whole country together by a community of interest 
and feeling, and, like the arteries of the human system, will dis- 
seminate to every part the benefits of home production, and of the 
Eastern, Pacific, and Atlantic trade, when the great California 
railroad shall have been completed. 

The recommendation heretofore made is therefore renewed, that 
liberal grants for all such objects be made, under suitable restric- 
tions. 

From the annexed statement E, which exhibits the present con- 
dition of the public lands, it will be seen that many millions of 
acres are now subject to entry, presenting to the settler every var- 
iety of soil and climate, rich in inexhaustible fertility and the val- 
uable timber it bears, and in many sections containing mines of 
the precious metals, ard of copper, iron, and coal. 





PRE-EMPTION RIGHTS. 


The following circular received by D. C. Tuttle, Esq., Register 
of the United States Land Office, in St. Louis, is carrying out a 
suggestion in the preceding report, and will be a source of satis- 
faction to the pioneers. Would that the cause of Geological Ed- 
ucation and of the Mississippi Valley Railroad, were promoted, by 
grants of land by Congress, in accordance with the spirit of the 
suggestions of the liberal and enlightened Commissioner of the 


General Land Office. 
PUBLIC NOTICE. 


GENERAL Lanp Orrice, April 5, 1854. 


Whereas, By an act of Congress approved March 27, 1854, 
entitled ‘‘an act for the relief of settlers on lands reserved for 
railroad purposes,”’ every settler on public lands ‘‘which have 
been or may be withdrawn from market in consequence of proposed 
railroads, and who had settled thereon prior to such withdrawal, 
shall be entitled to pre-emption at the ordinary minimum, to 
the lands settled on and cultivated by them: Provided, they shall 
prove up their rights according to such rules and regulations as 
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may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, and pay for 
the same before the day that may be fixed by the President’s pro- 
clamation for the restoration of said lands to market;”’ public no- 
tice is hereby given, by direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
that all such settlers will be entitled to the right of pre-emption 
given by the said act, upon furnishing proor, (satisfactory to the 
district office, ) that the settlement on which the claim is predicat- 
ed, is of a character to entitle the settler to a right of pre-emp- 
tion, under the provisions of the act of 4th September, 1841, and 
was made by such settler prior to the ‘‘withdrawal’’ of the land 
for the purpose stated, no ‘‘declaration,” of course, being neces- 
sary under the circumstances: Provided, Payment be made for 
the same, ‘‘before the day that may be fixed by the President’s 
proclamation for the restoration of said lands to market.”’ 


JoHN WILSON, Commissioner. 





SWAMP LANDS OF ILLINOIS AND MISSOURI. 


Statement showing, in each land district in the States of Illinois 
and Missouri, the number of acres of land returned by the sur- 
veyor general for Illinois and Missouri, to the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, under the act of Congress of Septem- 
ber 28, 1850, donating swamp and overflowed lands, &c. 


Missouri.—District. Acres. | Inumors—District. Acres. 

| Quincy 146,816.66 
Springfield 34,974.46 | Shawneetown 508 ,769.46 
St. Louis 11,063.14 | Danville 476,301.01 
Jackson 1,848,237.80 | Kaskaskia 113,689.15 
Palmyra 63,241.94 | Vandalia 215,490.73 
Fayette 67,996.66 | Palestine 153,558.89 
Plattsburg 312,145.46 | Chicago 124,556.47 
Milan 197,413.04 | Edwardsville 104,477.02 
Clinton 230,899.07 | Dixon 369,762.63 
| Springfield 157,268.26 








Total 2.765,971.75 
Total 2,370,635.28 
JNO. LOUGHBOROUGH, 
Surveyor GENERAL’s OFFIcE, Surveyor General. 
St. Louis, October 29, 1853. 
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GENERAL LAND OFFICE STATISTICS. 


E.—Statement showing the areas of the several land States and 
and the amount unsold and undisposed of 











States and Territories. Acres of land States and|Surveyed up| Unsurveyed 
Territories, exclusivejto June 30,) June 30, 

of water. | 1853. | 1853. 
‘ — SS eee 

Sq. miles. Acres. Acres. | Acres. 
GES. cc-cce Serger bean 39.964 25 576.960! 16.770.984 |..06- © secces 
Indiana «+-+-- © eeence .cceee 33,809 #21 637.760) 21.487.760 leases coccce 
Hlinois, «-+ escee § 08 eevee 55.410 33,462,389) 35,462,389 | .-ccee cooeen 
1 ONE eee 65.037 11,623,680] 41,450,589 | 173,091 
Alabama: e-eeee cove sveee . 50.043 $32,027,490) 31,993,813 } 33,677 
Mississippi cocece @ ce teecce + 37.337 123.899.05 23. 895.68() | ecccce eeecre 
1a 11,346 | 26,461,440) 22,791,338} — 3,670,102 
5.243 35,995,520} 34,861,075 | 1,134,445 
92,198 33.406, 72( 130,549 
),268 37,931,520 14,895,058 
914 32 584.9 6,914,101 
3.924 34.511,36 2,173,958 
188.98] 900 O69 B60) i06« 64 ¢Hus 120,947 .840 
ies 141,839! 90,776,960! 1,222,288] 89,554.672 
Oregon Territ Pesce cove 341,463 218,536,321 1,945,777 216,59u 543 
New Mexico Territory «+++ 210,744 134. 876,160) ---6 - eeeees 134,876,160 
Sas Weeritore. <ccces cceese 187.923 120.270, 720] oc ccce cccce 120.270,.720 
Northwest Territo Yrrseee | 528,725 | 338,384,000) ee eee ceeeee 338,384,000 
Nebraska Territory... --+-+- | 336.700 ve te 87.488 000 
Indian ‘Territory ++++ «+++ . 187,171 119,789,440] -++++ eeeeee | 119,789,440 





} i } 
Total... cere seceeeeee!) 2,519,039 |1,612,184,919'336,202,587 |1,267,026,.356 





* Includes reserves under deeds of cession. 
¢ Exclusive of Chickasaw cession. 


¢ Includes the estimated quantity of 560,000 acres of the Des Moines river 
} 


ated in this State, between the Raccoon fork and source of said river. 
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Territories, the amount of land disposed of by sale or otherwise, 


Offered for 
saie up to 





on the 80th June, 1858. 


& Grants for Grar 


S ol deaf and { 

















tsforin-|Grants for 


al im- dividuals 





June 30, 1853 schools, un- dumb provements,| and com- 
1853. iversities,&c.| asylums panies, 
Acres. Acres. Acres. lcres lcres. Acres. 

16.770,984 | 12.660.205.71 797 BOB | ooever cooe| 1,24 N.77; 32,141.24 

21.485.8C2 | 15.988,071.25 673.357 | eee coccee| 1,609.861.61 843.44 

35.454.262 , 16,307,192.47 1.GOL.TY5 | o-ees ¢ #008 5V0.00U. 00 954.64 

41 .186.654 10,973,537.25 1.292.179 | ecce coeee ° HD OOO. OU) eee coccce 

31,903,283 | 11,774,545.38 925,814 21,949.46 900,000.00 1,981.53 

23,892,577 | 19,939,144.14 BHO 24 | wees cence ) J00.0 15,965.31 

19,231,161 3.615, 109.49 R32 124  -cevee cece 500.000, 00 8,412.98 

31.354.803 1,113,477 |ecee coves 1.250. 00 4,080.00 

32,.618.409 932,540 2.097.43 a0) 00! 139,366.95 

18,876.615 954,583 20,924.22 0,000.00) 52,114.00 

Q5 1.924 | .eccce cece £1,385.078.22) 18,226.86 

1,004,728 |e-++ -eeeee, 929,736.00) 5,705.82 

© +eeeee eee eeee sever . 6.765.401 eee . . 4 | eee ceeses 

| ,330,707 24,754.59 VBE 244 | ween ceeeee 340,000.00] ecveee cove 
adee se ce cccslecce ° ee 12.186.987 |.. » ecce| coecee © eels ceecece 
° coos @ ecece e- 7.493.120 | cess coccee | cevese ccce | coccce cove 
cccelecse c6e © ecbece 6.681.707 | -eee. @ cece! cccce “. oo Loose c60eas 

ae er Ee ia aeons is een seenlwess eeneen] os » cteeegh banned 6660 
316,278,804 (103,197 6.3 49,416,435 14,971.11 10,757 677.60: 279,792.07 





§ Is the es 


> in this 








Territory, as 


Not finally closed. 


timated qu 


ity of 340,000 acres of the Des Moines river grant, 


above 
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GENERAL LAND 


Statement showing the areas of the several land States and Ter- 
the amount unsold and undisposed of 





Grants | 
for 
of gov- | 
ernment! 
& public} 
build 


States and Territories. 


ings} 


services. 


| 
| 


seats Grants for military, Reserved 


for 
salines. 


Reserved for 
benefit of 
Indians. 








Indiana 
Illinois 
Missouri 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Michigan 113, 200 
Arkansas re 600, 
Florida 6, 240) 





Wisconsin 

California 

Minnesota Territory. 
Oregon Terr.......... 
New Mexico Terr....| 
Weed Tete. ..ccccvecers 
Northwest Terr....... 


Nebraska Terr........ |-seeeeees | ; 
ES: IY I. 


Acres. | 


Acres. 


| 1,771,268.96) 24,216) 
560) 1,200, 656.61, 23 1040 126220.71 





8,745,930.68 121,629) 


2.131,963.20 
aecan 
 155,383,21) 
507,470. 30 
946, "808. 59) 
1 16: “if 433. 05) 
272,519. 81 
| 4,5 284 173. 30) 


| 2,360,937.17) 


Cees eeereeeeseees 


46,080 
23,040) 


— 


46, 080 
46, "080 


. 


Acres. 


16330.78 


48989.69 
22587.61 
2542378.82 
277612.04 


227.49 
119183.84 
137894.27 








50,860] 24,841,979.88 





* Reported by State authorities. 





422,325 3400725.58 
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ritories, the amount of land disposed of by sale and otherwise, and 
on the 30th June, 1853. 





Railroad 
grants. 


Confirmed 
private 
claims, 


Total unsold & un- 
appropriated, of of- 
fered and unoffered 
lands,June 30,1853. 


Swamp lands 
granted to 
States. 


Reserved for 
companies, indi- 
viduals and cor- 

porations. 





Acres. 


8805976.00 
149102.00 


Acres. 


26459.80 
329880.53) 


Acres. 





*25640.71) 
*1286827.44) 


Acres. 


244196.08 
246339.41 


4115969.97 
22722801.41 
15049693.70 
9083655.94 
9134143.81 
16142293.48 
15725388.33 
29262674.59 
#719: 8.05 22778175.57 
$1259269.00) 23678486.19 
No estimate or report’ 118682436.00 

| 85225601.00 

ain | 206349833.00 
| 127383040.00 


! 


| 113589013.00 
| 838384000.00 
87488000.00 


119739440.00 


188901.61)+1833412.94)2595053| 
1362455. 10|*2178716.43| 460800 
213386.65| *2595.51| 230400! 
688083.25/*1824812.11) 549120 
2092908.91!,9771275.51) 
126711.25)*6788124.72| 
118451.12!*8690016.75 2189200 
*2065605.49| 























8955383.75 8923908.21 35798254. 66,6024578,1360070681.89 





t Estimated. 
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“Histor ” at Commercial Siatisties of Chicago. 


We have just received a pamphlet entitled “The Railroads, 
History and Commerce of Chicago,”’ containing three articles pub- 
lished in the Dazl/y Demvucratic Press, which shows the Hercul- 


ean aid rendered by railroads, in building up and maintaining the 


present famous prosperity of the GarpEN Crry. 

We have room at present to quote only a part, and condense 
the balance of the second article, hoping hereafter to furnish further 
data from this interesting end valuable publication. 


“The River and Harbor Convention which commenced its ses- 
sions in this city on the 5th of July, 1847, gave the second great 
and permanent impulse to Chicago. After the disastrous specul- 
ating mania of 1836-37, the city gradually sunk in public favor, 
till 1842, when the lowest point was reached, and business began 
to revive. The progress of the city, however, was slow till its ad- 
vantages were in some measure appreciated and made known by 
the intelligent statesmen and business men from every part of the 
Union, who were present atthat convention. To the editors, who 

bted, for extending a know- 
ledge of her commercial position. The opening of the Illinois and 
Michigan canal, i! spring r of 1848, gave a marked impetus to 
our trade, and tended still further to attract the attention of ~ 
country to the Garden City. On the 22d of January, 1850, the 
Galena Railroad was op ned forty-two and a half miles to Elgin, 
and in a very few months demonstrated the important fact, that, 
owing to the cheapness with which railroads could be constructed 
in Illinois, they would pay a large dividend to the stock holders 
Eastern capitalist : saw that the Mississipy pi valley was the place to 
make profitable eee and in 1851 the chartes of the Ilin- 
ois Central Railroad turned the attention of the whole Union to 
Chicago, and m al » her future pre-e »minence no longer doubtful. 
The completion of the Michigan Southern and the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroads in 1852, added much to the pro sperity of the city; 
and the commencement of the Rock Island Railroad in the sprin ig 
of the same year, its rapid progress and immense business, and 


were present, is Chicago specially inde 


the fact that Chicago is one of the greatest railroad centres in the 
country, have all tended to increase our population at the rate of 
fifty-seven per cené., during the past year—a ratio never before 
witnessed in the United States, except in California. 

With these improvements, there has beena corresponding change 
in the business of the city. In the fall of 1847, when we first saw 
Chicago, the business of our merchants was confined mainly to the 
retail trade. ‘The produce, that was shipped from this port, was 
all brought to the city by teams. Some of them would come a 
hundred and fifty miles. Farmers would bring in a load of grain 
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and take back supp'ies for themselves and their neighbors. Often 
has it happened, that they would get ‘*sloughed,”’ or break their 
wagons, and between the expense of repairs and hotel charges, 
they would find themselves in debt when they got home. During 
the ‘*business season” the city would be crowded with teams. We 
have seen Water and Lake streets almost impassable for hours 
together. ‘The opening of the canal in 1848, made considerable 
change in the appearance of the city, and when the Galena Rail- 
road was finished to Elgin, the difference was very striking. The 
most of those old familiar teams ceased to visit us, and we heard 
some few merchants gravely express the opinion, that the canal 
and railroads would ruin the city. The difference they have made 
is simply that between a small and a large business; between a 
retail and a wholesale trade. One of the principal Jewelry and 
Gold and Silver establishments in the city in 1845 did a business 
of $3,000; last year the same house sold goods to the amount of 
$120,000. Drug stores, whose sales eight years ago were from 
five to six thousand dollars, now do a business of from fifty to a 
hundred thousand. The hardware, Dry Goods and Grocery bus- 
iness will show similar and some of them still more remarkable 
results. We have made repeated efforts to get at the exact figures 
in each department of trade, that we might make comparisons be- 
tween the last and preceding years, but we are sorry to say that 
many of our merchants are very reluctant to give us any figures, 
lest the extent of the commerce of Chicago should become known, 
and merchants from other cities should come here and divide their 
profits. A more narrow-minded, ipjurious policy, in our judg- 
ment, could not be adopted. 

The transactions in produce, since the opening of the canal and 
railroads make but little show in the streets, but they are immense. 
We can name five houses, each of whose business foots up to from 
eight hundred thousand to a million and a half of dollars p. year. 
To see these gentlemen in the evening, quietly chatting on the 
state of the markets, at the Tremont, one would hardly suspect 
that their purchases for the day, hud amounted to five or ten, or 
sometimes perhaps to fifty thousand dollars. 

We have some interesting facts and figures to present, and com- 
mence with 


Rea Estare.—The appreciation in the value of real estate in 
Chicago is truly amazing. To those who have always lived in 
towns and cities on the seaboard, that were ‘‘finished’? before 
they were born, the facts, we are about to give, will be scarcely 
credible. They are, however, plain, sober truths, which, if any 
one doubts, he can verify at his leisure. — Real estate in Chicago 
now has a positive business value, below which it will never be 
likely to sink, unless some great calamity should befall the whole 
country. 


4 
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Like all Ww estern cities, Sew has had her reverses. In 1885 
-6 real estate had a fictitious value. The whole country was mad 
with the spirit of speculation. When the crash came, in the latter 
part of °37, hundreds in this city found themselves bankrupt.— 
Real estate went down to a very low figure, reaching *‘bot/om”’ in 
1842. Since then, it has been steadily rising with the increasing 
prosperity of the country, and if the judgment of our most cauti- 
ous, far-secing business men can be trusted, it will never be any 
less. That judgment is based upon an array of facts, the accur- 
acy and influence of which, upon the growth of Chicago cannot be 
doubted. In only one year from the first of January next, we 
shall have four thousand miles of railroad centering in this city, 
counting in most cases their extension only in a single State be- 
yond our own; and what is of more importance, they penetrate 
one of the finest agricultural regions that can be found in any 
country. by that time, the S Sault Ste. Marie canal will be done 
—opening to our commerce the rich mines of Lake Superior. The 
iron and the copper of that region will here meet the coal from 
our State, and be ld up the most extensive manufactories upon the 
continent. One of the finest canals in the world connects us with 
the Iliinois and Mississippi rivers, andin addition to all this, Chi- 
cago holds the key to the commerce of our magnificent lakes, giv- 
ing us a coasting trade when Jake Superior is opened to us by the 
Ste. Marie Canal, of three thousand miles. ‘lhe most sagacious 
statesmen, and the ablest commercial men in this country and in 
Kurope have, therefore, a broad basis for the opinion that Chicago 
ig sorn to take rank among the three largest cities, snd ere long 
as the second city upon the American concinent. 

The rise in real estate, and the prices at which it is now sold in 
view of such facts are easily explained. The following table, made 
i3 of the original sales in this city, will be found 
very interesting. — The last column showing the present value of 
property, is the average of the prices at which they would now 
sell, as given us by three of our oldest and most reliable real estate 
houses in this city. Many of the owners we presume would not 
sell at these figures, and we have no doubt should any of this pro- 
perty be put in the ‘market, it would readily command at least the 
estimated value given in the table. The price of ‘‘the lands” may 
appear enormous, but four of the parcels are now in the thickly 
inhabited parts of the city, and the valuation is probab!y below 
rather than above the mark. 

We quote only the sum total of the items in the table; the 
amount of which is a8 follows : 


Value of certain lots in Chicago, in 1854, $3,770,800 
Original price of the same lots in 1830, 4,511 
There is we believe but one of the above lots, and only a frac- 
tion of that, which is now in tho hands of the original purohaser. 


up from the recor 











of Chicago. 


That is the lot owned by P. F. W. Peck, Esq., and in reality he 
was not the first purchaser, for it is the s same lot bought by “Mr. 
Peck of Mr. Walker — the receipt for which was quoted in the 
‘*History of Chicago.”? That receipt was recognized by the com- 
missioner and the deed was made directly to Mr. Peck. 

Our citizens have all noticed the splendid drug store of J. H. 
Reed & Co., No. 144 Lake street. ‘The day it was opened, Oct. 
28, 1851, we stood in front of the store conversing, with the owner 
of the building, Jeremiah Price, Esq Pointing to one of the 
elegant windows, said Mr. Price, ‘‘l gave $100 in New York for 
that centre pane of French plate glass. That is exactly what I 
paid Mr. J. Noble for this lot, 80 teet front ona part of which the 
store stands, whenI purchased it in 1883.’’ That lot cannot now be 
bought for $64,000. Wolcott’s Addition, on the North Side, was 
bought in 1830 for $180. It is now worth considerably over one 
and a quarter million of dollars. Walter L. Newberry, Esq., 
bought the 40 acres which forms his addition to Chicago, of Thes. 
Hartzell, in 1833, for $1,062. It is now worth ha!f a million of 
dollars, and what is fortunate for Mr. Newberry he still owns by 
far the largest part of the property. So late as 1845 one half of 
Kinzie’s addition, all of Wolcott’s addition, and ¢ all of block ie 
Original Town, were sold for $20,000. ‘They are now worth, at 
a low estimate, $3,000,000. Any numbervof similar instances 


might be given of the immense appreciation of real estate in Chi- 
cago. 

The following table exhibits the total valuation of real and per- 
sonal property in Chicago as taken from the Assessor’s books for 
a series of years. It must be remembered, however, that property 
is assessed at far below its real value: 


$1,829,420 ae 
1.864.205 | eees 9 986.000 
2,888,160 ‘ 7.617102 
2.325.240 5 8 101.1 
2,250,705 NF a4 
3.166.945 
3.669.124 
5,071,402 





The following shows the asse ssed value of the different kinds of 
property tor the last year. The lands are within the city limits ; 
but are not yet divided into lots: 

81,080 
; "097 1,977 
4,450,630 
$22,929,637 

It will be noticed that the value of property has nearly doubled 
in the year 1853. — This fact corresponds very well with the in- 
érease of population, that being fifty seven per cent. 

CuurcHEs.—We stated in our History that the Methodists were 
ihe pioneers among all religious sects in Chicago. They werere- 
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presented here in 1831-2-3 by the veteran Missionary preacher, 
Jesse Walker. The first quarterly meeting was held here in the 
fall of 1833 in Watkin’s school house. The building stood onthe 
south-west corner of Clark and Old North Water streets. There 
were present at that meeting John Sinclair, presiding elder; Fath- 
er Walker, missionary; William See and William Whitehead, local 
preachers; Chas. Wisencraft, Mrs. R. J. Hamilton ard Mrs. Har- 
mon. In the spring of 1854 the first regular class was formed. 
Father Walker had previously built a log courch at ‘the Point,” 
which had been occupied for holding meetings for a year or two. 
Soon after the class was formed in the spring of 1834, a small 
frame church was built upon North Water street, between Dear- 
born and Clark streets. ‘The lot on which the church now stands, 
corner of Clark and Washington streets, was purchased in 1836, 
and in the summer of 1838 the church was moved across the river 
on scows and placed upon the lot. It was enlarged several times 
to accomodate the increasing congregation. The present church 
was built in the summer of 1846. 

The First Presbyterian is the oldest church in the city. It was 
organized on the 26th of June, 1833, by its first pastor, Rev. Jer- 
emiah Porter, now of Green Bay. Mr. Porter was chaplin of a 
detachment U. S. troops, who came here from Green Bay early in 
that year. When organized it consisted of twenty-five members of 
the Garrison. The names of the citizens who united with it were 
—John Wright, Philo Carpenter, Elders ; Rufus Drown, John 8. 
Wright, J. H. Poor, Mrs. Elizabeth Brown, Mrs. Mary Taylor, 
Mrs. E. Clark, Mrs. Cynthia Brown. 

Ten churches have since been organized in whole or in part from 
this church. It is now in a very flourishing condition under the 
pastoral care of Rev. H. Curtis. 

The first Catholic church in Chicago was built by Rev. Mr. 
Schoffer, in the years 1833-4. It was located somewhere in State 
street. It now stands in the rear of St. Mary’s Cathedral, and 
is used by the Sisters of Mercy as a school room. St. Mary’s is 
the oldest Catholic church in the city. It was opened for divine 
service on the 25th of December, 1843. Its pastors then were 
Revds. Fischer and Saint Pailais, now Bishop of Vincennes. The 
house was completed by the late Bishop Quarter, and consecrated 
by him December 5th, 1845. 

St. James is the oldest Episcopal church in the city, it was or- 
ganized in 1834. ‘The following were the first members: Peter 
Johnson, Mrs. P. Johnson, Mrs. Juliette A. Kinzie, [wife of J. 
A. Kinzie, Esq.,] Mrs. Frances W. Magie, Mrs. Nancy Hallam, 
Mrs. Margaret Helm. 

The first Baptist church was organized by Rev. A. B. Freeman, 
on the 19th of October, 1833. The following were its first mem- 
bers: Rev. A. b. Freeman, 5. T. Jackson, Martin D. Harmon, 
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Peter More, Nath’! Carpenter, John K. Sargents, Peter Warden, 
Willard Jones, Ebon Crane, Samantha Harmoa, Lucinda Jack- 
son, Betsey Crane, Hannah C. Freeman, Susannah Rice. 

The first church erected by this society was built on North Wa- 
ter street—the precise time we cannot give. In 1543-4 the soci- 
ety built a large brick house on the lot now owned by them on the 
south side of the public square. It was burnt down in October, 
1852. <A new church is now in process of erection which will cost 
at least $25,000. 

The first Sunday School in Chicago was established by Philo 
Carpenter, Esq., and Capt. Johnson, in August, 1832. Mr. 
Carpenter, in company with G. W. Snow, Ksq., arrived here on 
the 30th of July, 1832. The school was first held in a frame, 
not then enclosed, which stood on ground a short distance north- 
east of the preseut residence of Mrs. John Wright on Michigan 
Avenue. It is now washed away. The school consisted of thir- 
teen children. It was held during the fal! of that year and the next 
season, above the storeof P F. W. Peck, Esq., at the south-west 
corner of Lasalle and Water strects. Kiev. Mr. Porter also 
preached in the same place. In the fall of 1832 Chas. Butler, 
Esq., of New York, presented the Sunday School with a library, 
and it soon increased to 40 or 50 members. 

The first Congregational church was organized on the 22d of 
May, 1851, on the west side of the river. 

The following is the present list of churches and ministers in 
Chicago: 

Protestant Episcopal.—Trinity Church, Madison, near Clark 
street, Rev. W. A. Smallwood, D. D., Rector. St. James Church, 
corner of Cass ard Illinois streets, R. HL. Clarkson, Rector. 
Church of the Atonement, corner of Washington and Green strs., 
west side, Dudley Chase, Rector. St. Paul’s Free Chapel, Sher- 
man, near Harrison street, J. McNamara, Rector. Grace Church, 
corner of Dearborn and Madison streets, C. E. Swope, Rector. 
St. Ansgarius Church, corner of Indiana and Franklin streets, 
Gustavus Unonius, Rector. 

Preshyterian.—First Presbyterian Church, corner of Clark and 
Washington streets, Harvey Curtis, Pastor. Second Presbyterian 
Church, corner of Wabash Avenue and Washington street, R. W. 
Patterson, Pastor. Third Presbyterian Church, Union street, be- 
tween Randolph and Washington streets, west side, E. W. Moore, 
Pastor. North Presbyterian Church, corner of Illinois and Wol- 
cot streets, north side, R. H. Richardson, Pastor. Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, Fulton street, corner of Clinton, west side, 
A. M. Stewart, Pastor. 

Congregational. — First Congregational Church, Washington 
street, between Halsted and Union, west side. Plymouth Congre- 
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gational Church, corner of Dearborn and Madison streets, N. H. 
Eggleston, Pastor. New England Church, corner of Wolcott and 
Indiana streets, J. C. Holbrook, Pastor. South Congregational 
Church. There is preaching regularly by Rev.E.F. Dickenson, at the 
Church near American Car Co.’s Works, at half past 10 o’clock, 
A. M., every Sabbath. Also, at 3 P. M., at the New Congrega- 
tional Meeting tlouse, corner of Clark and Taylor streets, near 
the Southern Michigan Railroad Depot. 


Lutheran.—Norwegian Church, Superior, between Wel!s and 


Lasallestreets; Paul Andersen, Pastor. German Church, Lasalle, 
between Indiana and Ohio streets; J. A. Fisher, Pastor. German 
Church, Indiana street, near Wells; Augustus Selle, Pastor. 

o b 


Baptist.—Virst Church, burned down, now worshipping in the 
old Presbyterian church, on Clark, near Madison st.; J. C. Bur- 
roughs, Pastor. ‘Tabernacle Church, Desplaines, between Wash- 
ington and Madison streets, west side; A. Kenyon, Pastor. Salem 
Baptist Church, Clark street, between Jackson and Van Buren; 
J. R. Balme, Pastor. 

Methodist Episcopal.—Clark Street Church, corner of Clark 
and Washington sts.; J. Clark, Pastor. Indiana Street Church, 
between Clark and Dearborn streets; S. Bolles, Pastor. Jeffer- 
son Street Church, between Madison and Monroe strs., west side; 
E. H. Gammon, Pastor. Owen Street Church, corner of Owen 
and Peoria streets, west side; S. Guyer, Pastor. Clinton Street 
Church, between Polk and Taylor, west side. Harrison Street 
Church, near State street; F. A. Reed, Pastor. German Chureh, 
Indiana street, between Wells and Lasalle sts.; C. Winz, Pastor. 
German Church, Van Buren street, corner of Griswold; A. Kel- 
lener, Pastor. 

Methodist Protestant.—Methodist Protestant Church, corner 
of Washington and Jeilerson streets; Lewis R. Ellis, Pastor. 

Catholic.—Cathedral of St. Mary’s, corner of Madison street 
and Wabash Avenue; Patriek Thomas McElhearne and James Fitz- 
gerald, Pastors. St. Patrick’s Church, corner of Randolph and 
Desplaine streets; Patrick J. McLaughlin, Pastor. Holy Name 
of Jesus Church, corner of Wolcott and Superior streets, north 
side; Jeremiah Kinsella, Pastor. St. Peter’s Church, [German], 
Washington, between Franklin and Wells streets ; G. W. Plathe, 
Pastor. St. Joseph’s Church, [German,] corner of Cass street 
and Chicago avenue, north side; Anthony Kopp, Pastor. St. 
Louis Church, [French] Clark, between Adams and Jackson st.; 
I. A. Lebel, Pastor. St. Michael’s Church, corner of North Av. 
and New Church street: E. Kaiser, Pastor. Church St. Francis 
Assisium, west side; J. B. Weicamp, Pastor. 


New Jerusalem—Swedenborgian.—Place of worship, corner 
of Dearborn and Randolph strects; J. R. Hibbard, Pastor. 
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Unitarian.—Unitarian Church, north side of Washington st., 
between Clark and Dearborn; R. R. Shipper, Pastor. 


Universalist.—Universalist Church, south side of Washington 
street, between Clark and Dearborn; L. B. Mason, Pastor. 


Jewish Synagogue.—Clark street, between Adams & Quincy; 
G. Schneidacher, Pastor. 


CoLLEGEs, Scuoots, &e.—The common Schools of Chicago are 
the pride and the glory of the city. The school fund is ample, 
and every child in the city can ebtain the elements of a good Eng- 
lish education free of charge. We have now six large public 
school edifices, two in each division of the city. From three to 
seven hundred children are daily gathered in each. 

Besides these we have a large number of private schools and 
seminaries where those who wish can educate their children. 

We have an excellent Commercial College, at the head of which 
is Judge Bell. The Catholics have a college, and the Methodists 
are also about to establish and endow a University. We have also 
a most excellent Medical College. 

The educational facilities of Chicago may therefore be regard- 
ed as of a very high order. 


Banks, Bankina, &c.—Had we space to write out the history 
of Banking in Illinois, and especially in Chicago, it would present 
some interesting topics for the contemplation of the financier. We 
have had two State Banks. The first was established early in the 
history of the State, and though the most extravagant expecta- 
tions were entertained of its influence for good, its bills soon de- 
preciated very rapidly, and for the want of silver change they were 
torn in several fragments and passed for fractions of a dollar. It 
soon became entirely worthless. The second State Bank was 
chartered by the session of the Legislature in the winter of 1834 
5. In July of 385, it was determined to establish a branch here ; 
but it was not opened till December of that year.—lIn the financial 
embarrassments of 1837, the bank stopped specie payment, but 
continued business till 1841, when it finally suspended. For the 
ten succeeding years, we had no banks of any kind in the State. 
These were dark days for Illinois. She annually paid banking in- 
stitutions of other States immense sums of money in the shape of 
interest for all the currency she used. 


Tired of this system, a general banking law, modeled after that 
of New York, was passed, and on the 3d of January, 1853, the 
Marine Bank in this city commenced business. The law is re- 
garded as rather too stringent by our bankers, and hence they do 
not procure bills for a tithe of the capital they employ. The fol- 
lowing table shows the number of banks in this city and the amount 
of bills they have in circulation: 
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Bills in circulation: 


Exehange Dark of H. A. Tucker & Co.......... $50,000 
Marine Bank.......... aaneaamans saciadieniianaiideds RRA 215,000 
Bank of America..............- 

SD SEE cncnscodccnssosseesesees ened 

Commercial Bank.................00 idibinetabii bibs 55,000 
Farmers’ Bank..............0- sceunasscelaidalans ... 50,000 
Union Bank , 75,000 
Merchants’ and Mechanics’ Bank 54,700 
City Bank . 60,000 


The capital of these Banks is in some instances half a dozen 
times the amount of their circulation. The banking capital actu- 
ally employed to do the business of the city, must amount to sev- 
eral millions, and yet so rapid is the increase of trade, that money 
within the last six years has never borne less than ten per cent. 
interest. This is the legal rate established by the laws of IJlinois. 
Most of the time money can be loaned from one to two per cent. 
per month, by those who are willing to take advantage of the op- 
portunities which are constantly offering. We presume that hund- 
reds of thousands of dojlars could be safely invested at any time 
within a week or two. at the legal rate of interest. We have never 
seen the money market of Chicago fully supplied at the regular 
legal rate, viz: ten per cent. per annum. 


The following is a list of the private bankers and brokers doin 
business in Chicago: R. K. Swift, Jones & Patrick, Sheldon & 
Co., J. M. Adsit, F. G. Adams & Co., N. C. Roe & Co., Da- 
visson, McCalla & Co. 


Several of these firms are doing a large business. R.K. Swift 
is doing a very extensive business in foreign exchange, and has 
arrangements to draw on every principal city in this country and 
Europe. 

We have tried to obtain the figures showing the actual amount 
of exchange drawn on New York and other American cities, and 
the cities of Europe ; but some of our bankers, like a portion of 
our business men, are unwilling to furnish such facts lest, as we 
infer, other capitalists should send their money here for invest- 
ment. ‘Their narrow policy we trust will be of no avail in that re- 
gard, for they will always have as much business as they cen pos- 
sibly do, and the fact that the legal rate of interest is fen per 
cent., and that the money market has never yet been fully sup- 
plied, together with the certainty that Chicago will not be “‘finish- 
ed”’ for the next century at least, will induce a still larger number 
of eastern capitalists to invest their money in Chicago. There is 
not in the wide world, a city that furnishes opportunities for safer 
investments than Chicago; whether the money is employed in bank- 
ing operations or is loaned on real estate security. 
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Price oF Labor. — In a city growing as rapidly as Chicago, 
labor is always in demand. Especially is this true where every 
department of business is equally active and increasing. In dull 
times, and in cities which have passed the culminating point of 
their prosperity, master mechanics can select their journeymen, 
and do somewhat as they wish. For the last year or two, so great 
has been the demand for labor, that those who worked by the day 
or week were the real masters, for good mechanics could command 
almost any price they chose to ask. 

The following table, carefully prepared, shows the price now 
usually paid to journeymen in this city. The range is large, but it 
is not wider than the difference in the skill and capacity of differ- 
rent men in every occupation : 





Occupation. Wages per day. Earnings p. week and 
for piece & job work. 
Blacksmiths and Iron workers......$1.25(@2.00 
Blowers and Strikers ...... 88 1.00 
Butchers eee a 1.00 3.00 
Choppers and Packers 1.25 2.00 
SP ntntetorvencseessnnccovnses 1.50 2.00 
Cabinet makerS.......cccccccccccccce 1.00 2.00 9.00@18.00 
en oe 9.00 18.00 
COGIEED 6 caceccossessccses ‘dunia ‘ 9.00 12.00 
Day laborers ‘ 1.50 
Hatters........00- salsa deiskaeiae EBS i 12.00 20.00 
House Painters..............ccccesces 1.25 1.75 
Harness Makers and Saddlers 6.00 15.00 
Masons and Plasterers ! 2.00 
Marble cutters..... Jainiaiostion wines Bote SOS 
Machinists : ) 50 j 18.00 
Printers, comp. d0c. p. 1000 m’s 1.67 2. 18.00 
Rope Makers 20 
Ship Carpenters and Joiners 50 
Ship SDR cccrcinicntedtermdeéciede 2,25 
Stone Cutters......... ebtunbtiipetines 1.75 
Shoemakers ............ ihititatiiiiandne 6.00 12.00 
Trunk Makers sdiindeiesedene 8.00 15.00 
Tailors 7.00 11.00 
Cutters .... ile 10.00 16.00 
Tanners r 29 
iat aetieilinees neha 9.00 12.00 
Wire Workers and Weavers........ 1. .50 14.00 15.00 
Wagon and Carriage Makers .25 2.00 
Wagcn and Carriage Painters.... 1.25 2.00 


Cutcaaco WatER Works occupy more than three columns of the 
pamphlet in their description, of which we quote two of the most 
important paragraphs : 
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The cost of work will be $360,000. The same work would now 
cost $420,000. 

The Works are now calcuiated to supply a population of 50,- 
000 persons with 3() gallons of water each every 24 hours, which 
is equal to 1,500,000 gallons daily. The work is so pi: anned as 
to be easily extended to meet the wants of 100,000 population by 
laying more pipe, and building more Reservoirs. 

Manvractures.—This branch of business is treated of specific- 

ally. We have space to quote litile more than the names of the 
subje cts. 

Cuicaco Locomotive Company was formed last September with 
a capital stock of $150,000. They have built two locomotives, 
are completing the third, and expect, in a short time to ‘‘employ 
about 200 men at their works, and will be able to turn out two 
engines per month.” 

AmMeERIcAN Car Co. commenced business in the fall of 1852, 
have built about 700 cars of all kinds. The number of men em- 
ployed at the works varies from 250 to 300. The value of finished 
work sent out from the factory up to the 1st January, 1894, is a 
little panne $450, (OY, 

Unton Car Works were commenced in September, 1852. Last 
year they furnished 250 freight, 20 first class passenger, 10 sec- 
ond class passenger, and 10 baggage and post- office ears. Their 
machinery is driven by a 75 horse power steam engine. They 
have consumed in the past year about one and a half million feet 
of timber; 600 tons of wrought iron; 1000 tons of cast iron; 200 
tons of coal, and employed 150 men. 

Messrs. Stone & Boomer, builders of bridges, turn-tables, &ec., 
have had contracts the past year on 24 different roads in Mliinois, 
Missouri and Wisconsin. 

This company has a capital invested of $150,000, and employ, 
upon an average 3U0 men. ‘They have used 2,000 tons of iron, 
and 5} million feet of lumber. Bridges completed, 10,000 linear 
feet; brid, ges not completed, 27,000 linear feet. Turn-tables com- 
pleted, 19; not completed, 12. Cubic yards of masonry — com- 
pleted and not completed, ‘ 000 Gross earnings, $800,000. 

The other subjects treated of in this article are, Illinois Stone 
and Lime Co. ~ Marble Works—Brick Yards—Coaches, Carriag- 
es and Wagons hes = mein Oil mill—Soap and Candles 
—Machinery—Leather Marufac ture—Stoves— -Agricultural Im- 
plements—Break- Water and Depot Buildings of the Illinois Cen- 

tral R. R. -—— Michigan Southern & Rock Island R. R. Depot — 
Galena & Chicago Union R. R. Depot—Cook County Court House 

Telegraphs—-Omnibus Routes—Bridges, Sidewalks, &.—Chi- 
eago Gas Co.—Health of Chicago—Plank Roads—Cook County 
Drainage Commission. 
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JOURNAL OF MANUFACTURES. 


[From the Mining Magazine. ] 
The Cleveland Iron Company. 


The Cleveland Iron Mining Company have expended about 
$120,000 for various purposes; buying a town site, ( Marquette, ) 
building piers, warehouses, furnaces, &c. ‘Their furnace was de- 
stroyed by fire in December iast, and nowthey abandon the manu- 
facture of iron on Lake Superior, and sell all the ore they can get 
down. All the ore they deliver comes from the Jackson mine. 
With present favilities, it costs $5 to bring the ore from Marquette 
to Cleveland. When the S. Ste. Marie Canal, and the railroad 
from Lake Superior to the iron mines are finished, there will be 
no difficulty in furnishing Cleveland thousands of tons of ore per 
year, from the Lake Superior country. ‘The Cleveland mine is 
about twelve miles, and the Jackson mine nine miles from the 
Marquette landing. The line of railroad is now partially graded 
fora plank road, and will be about sixteen miles long, to the 
Cleveland mine. 

THE FOREST IRON COMPANY. 

The Forest City Iron Company of Cleveland are pushing ahead 
their works as fast as the weather will permit. They will probably 
commence manufacturing about the first of April. They area very 
energetic Company, and if the Renton process is what it is claim- 
ed to be, they will make a great deal of money out of it. This 
Company have contracted with the Cleveland Iron Mining Com- 
pany for one thousand tons of ore delivered at Cleveland for $12 
per ton, which they intend to mix with ore from their mine at Sal- 
ineville, on the Cleveland and Pittsburg Railroad. 


PRICES OF IRON. 


The Secretary of the Treasury of Virginia, in reply to a resolu- 
tion of the State Senate adopted a year ago, has reported the av- 
erage price of iron for the last ten years preceding 1853, at mar- 
kets of production abroad and at home, as follows: 

Average of merchantable bar iron at Liverpool 

és merchantable bar iron at New York........... 56 

66 merchantable bar iron at Pittsburg 55 

as best refined iron in Liverpool.... 47 

“6 best refined iron at N. York, 6 months credit 75 50 

66 railroad iron in Wales........... cosce OF. OL 

6 railroad iron in New York.......... 42 204 
pig iron at Glasgow..........sseeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeee 13 21 
pig iron at New York _ 26 7 
pig iron at Pittsburg........cccceecseseecsereeree 20 5 
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THE IRON TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
Retrospect since 1506; and the increased proportion which Scot- 
land bears to the whcle. 
FURNACES IN BLAST, AND PRODUCTION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
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Furnaces in blast. Production—tons. Stock—tons- 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF PIG AND BAR IRON FOR THE LAST 
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SHIPMENTS FROM SCOTLAND. 










Foreign. Coastwise. Total. 
: 1845 0 o0e cvce cvee cece 54 671 tons, «+++ +++ 183.928 tons eceeee oee+ 237.899 tons. 
| BRAD cc desde 000s covnce 119.100 ccce cocse S 3 oa 376,941 
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SER ct cccnce oe se SEBPRR ceccee: aden ES aoe 375.126 
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Manufacture of Steel. 


MANUFACTURE OF STEEL. 








As the manufac‘ure of iron into the various forms of which it is 
eapable, for commercial and immediate use, is attracting especial at- 
tention throughout the United States, as the demand for this metal is 
increasing more rapilly than the gold and silver of the country, and as 
the iron mines of Missouri are peculiarly dis!inguished for the supe- 
rior quality of cas‘-steel into which the ores may be easily converted ; 
we are pleased to no‘e the items in the following editorial from the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Herald of Mirch 3d, and trust that the claims pre- 
sented in behalf of this new process for miking cast-s‘eel may be 
fully investiga‘e 1—and if found good may be applied in Missouri, that 
the cost of transportation of ores from the Iron Mountain rezion to 
Pittsburgh, for the purpose of steel manufacture, miy be saved, that 
the cost of the metal my be reduced in price at our own doors, that the 
money for it may be pail into the hands of our own workmen, and that 
Missouri may derive both wealth and honor from the enterprise. 


MANUFACTURE OF STEEL—IMPORTANT RESULTS. 


Among the numerous advantages claimed for the new process of 
making wrought iron, one of prominent importance has la ely been 
develope!. The account of itis from undoubted au hority, and is 
given as follows: 

A manufacturer of steel lately purchased fifty tons of iron from 
the American Iron Compiny, Newark, N. J., mide by the Renont 
process, to test i's qualities as steel iron, which requires to be of the 
purest kind jor that purpose. 

The iron was taken from the bar, and by one simple process (only 
costing $30 per ton,) the iron was found susceptible, on account of 
its carbonaceous quility, to be capable of rapidly passing into steel of 


very superior texiure, in the short space of four hours, saving the 
costly and tedious process of previous cementation. Thus, the daily 


products of each of the new furnaces can be converted into steel at 
a comparatively small cost, yielding 100 per cent. more profit than in 


iron. 
The steel thus made has been put to various severe tests, made into 


razors, edge.tools, &c., and is pronounced by competent judges to be 
the best of cast steel. 

[f these things are so, it will wonderfully reduce the cost of steel 
manufacture, and hold out new advantages to Cleveland enterprise, 
and especially to those who have la‘ely embarked to reap the earliest 
advantages of the new mode of making iron from the Lake Superior 
ores. These have no rival in purity, and therefore the best results 
may be expected fromthem. What is to hinder Cleveland from be- 
coming an Iron City ? 








Pacific Railroad—Equity Shares. 


JOURNAL OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


Pacific Railroad—Equity Shares. 


The people of Missouri are strongly attached to the Pacife 
eC f 


Railroad; and the fortunes of the one are united with those of the 
other. 

Three points of opposition to the interests of Missouri, are now 
bearing upon this enterprise. First, the force that is applied to 
the Iowa route, and is already building a bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi river at Rock Island. Second, the force that is applied 
to the Texas route, and that has already obtained a grant of land 
twenty miles in width from the Sabine to the Rio Grande. Third, 
the force of inertia — the indisposition of the people of Missouri 
to build the Pacific Railroad, through their own State, immediate- 
ly, out of their own resources; which force of inertia may be called 
the resistance of the people of Missouri, against the Missouri 


plied in favor of the Iowa and Texas routes, react 

upon the interests of the Missouri route indireetly. The resist- 
ance of the people of Missouri against the Missouri route, acts 
directly to the ruin of their interests; and this last, is the main 
point of opposition bearing upon the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 

How can this resisting force be overcome? Only by a stronger 
impelling force. How can the impelling force be applied? By the 
affirmative vote of the tax-payers of St. Louis, to take pro rata 
shares in driving on the work. The tax-payers in St. Louis should 
set an example to the farmers in the counties along the route of 
the road through Missouri. If the Railroad bonds were high and 
the price of breadstuffs low, the force called for would not be 
hie ede a 

But Railroad bonds have fallen, the farmers’ products risen, and 
money is wanted to prosecute the work. Shall the Railroad now 
be crushed, and the fortunes of the farmer thus impaired; or shall 
the farmers maintsin their fortunes, by raising those of the road? 
The crisis has come, and it most be met by the people, or else 
misfortune and dishonor will quickly stare them inthe face. Lands 
have risen in value at rapid rates with the fortune of the road, and 
they will fall as quickly with its failure. 
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The North Missouri and Iron Mountain Railroads are linked in 
destiny by St. Louis bonds with the Pacific Railroad, and there- 
fore the failure of one will bring discredit on the others. These 
three Railroads have raised the value of real estate in St. Louis 
ecunty at least 100 per cent. The failure of one of them would 
lower the value of the same real estate, far beyond the amount 
now necessary to be raised for its support. 

A subscription of $1,200,000 is called for by the Pacific Rail- 
road Company to be taken in pro rata stock by the property hold- 
ers of St. Louis county. The plan on which it is to be raised is 
called ‘*Taxation’’—a term as unfortunate as untrue. ‘The plan 
should be called by the popular and fair name it deserves— 
**Equity SuaRes’’—as, by the plan, certificates of stock are given 


for every payment made, and each property holder takes an equal 


amount of stock, with every other one in proportion to the value 
of his property. 

In 1852, the population of St. Louis county, according to the 
census returns, was 121,853. ‘The average amount therefore of 
the subscription of equity shares called for is less than ten dollars 
a piece for each inhabitant. And as only thirty per cent. of the 
same is to paid per year, the average amount of yearly payments 
on these equity shares, will therefore be only three dollars a year 
for each inhabitant. 

On the hypothesis that the current value of the property in St. 
Louis city and county is $75,000,000, the man who owns $500 
worth would have eight dollars of Railroad stocks as his share; and 
on the call of thirty per cent. per year, his yearly payment would 
be only two dollars and forty cents. 

If the stock of the Company should be raised above par, these 
equity shares wili be a profitable investment. 

When, therefore, the proposition to raise $1,200,000 in St. 
Louis, on the plan of Equity Shares as above shown, is fairly ex- 
amined, instead of being hard and repulsive, it is reasonable and 
easy; and the more thoroughly it is understood, the more popular 
it must necessarily become. 

This system will also give an opportunity for each and every 
property holder in St. Louis to gratify an honorable pride, in the 
consciousness that ne has done his duty towards this great national 
enterprise. Further, the spirit displayed by St. Louis in boldly 
sustaining and promoting this measure, will be felt and appreciat- 
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ed, and will cause a kindred spirit to be manifested by the counties 
along the line of the road, between Jefferson City and the United 
States territory; and still further, this accumulated spirit will be 
felt in Congress and throughout the Union; and, besides raising 
the character of Missouri in the eyes of the world, it will bring an 
irresistible moral force to bear upon the destinies of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, which will carry it through, in spite of contend- 
ing and opposing factions, along the route indicated by the finger 
of Destiny — ‘‘the route which scientific explorations shall show 
combines, in the greatest degree, the advantages of genial and 
temperate climate, fertility of soil, cheapness of construction and 
accessibility at all seasons from all portions of the Union.” This 
is the route for Missouri. This is the route for the Continental 
Railway; and this route may be secured by the bold spirit of the 
people of St. Louis. 


Railroads in Arkansas. 


The State of Arkansas bids fair to distance the State of Mis- 
souri in the Railroad race, although the latter had fairly started 
before the former had entered on the course. 

The Missouri Pacific R. R. was commenced at St. Louis on the 
4th of July, 1851. On the 10th of June, 1852, the Government 
of the United States granted lands for two Railroads in Missouri, 
the sum of the length of which was about 500 miles. During the 
following winter, the Railroad system of Missouri was determined: 
being 5 roads and about 1,200 miles ; and on the 9th of Decem- 
ber, 1852, the first locomotive west of the Mississippi river, with 
its train of passenger cars, started from St. Louis and passed over 
the Pacific Railroad to near Cheltenham, about five miles. 

Thus Missouri had fairly started on the Railroad course in 
1852. 

Then Arkansas was held bound by politicians on the dirt road 
track. 

On the 9th of February, 1853, before the State of Arkansas had 
commenced any practical operations on any road, the Government 
of the United States granted lands for one Railroad and two 
branches in that State , the sum of the length of which was about 
600 miles. During the past year, public Railroad meetings and 
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Railroad conventions have been called disci the State, at 
which speeches were made, information gained, enthusiasm arous- 
ed, and resolutions carried, by which the Railroad system of Ar- 
kansas was determined; being 7 roads, and about 1,200 miles; and 
though the State was overwhelmed by debt, the gallant spirit of 
her people is giving and gaining means to secure and speed the 
prosperity of their entire Railroad system. The longest main 
trunk road in the State is the Cairo and Fulton. The next in 
importance are its two branches—the eastern branch being known 
by different names, Nese to the terminus contended for on the 
Mississippi, opposite Mem phis, and at Helena, but which for con- 
venience we will call the Mississippi and Little Rock R. R.; the 
western branch being ‘ees as the Little Rock and Fort Smith 
R. R.; which main trunk and branches extend about 600 miles, 
and are driven on by the planters and counties along their resp 

ive routes, aided by the grant of Congress above alluded 

fourth road is called the Mississippi, Ouachita a 


" and sustains a similar rels eee eS 
iv., 2NU Sustains @ Similiar relation to Souta Arkan 


t 
Lat inibal and S$ t. Joseph R. R. does to N rth Mi SS puri, rt 


nearly due west. Camden and Fulton ar 


The fifth and sixth roads are br: h 1s of the M., 


R. road — the one running south through Union coun 
Louisiana line, the other north to Little Rock, forming 


1e South Arkansas portion of the Great Mississippi Valley R. 


R. from the Gulf of Mexico wia the Iron Mountain of Missouri to 


» Falls of St. Anthony. The seventh road is called the Border 
proje ted to connect with the Missouri Southwes 
Springfield, and with the New Or! 


‘eat Western Railroad of Louisiana, near § 
: four last mentioned roads are together about the same | 
» first three, viz: 690 miles; the whole system of Rail 
kansas including as above stated about 1,200 miles. 
600 miles are provided with grants of land by Co 
600 miles is in a fair way of being provided for by simil 
which, when done, and ‘*’twere well it were done quick 
furnish Arkansas with grants of land for 700 wiles « 
nore than Missouri has been, or, from present app 
likely to be furnished with, although Arkansas has already re- 
ceived grants of more land from Congress than Missouri has, and 
although the State of Missonri contains over 8,000,000 acres more 
5 
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than the State of Arkansas, and although the Government of the 
United States still holds nearly 7,000,000 acres more in Missouri 
than in Arkansas. 

Thus it is that Arkansas bids fair to distance Missouri in the 
Railroad race. 

We here quote a few items from the Little Rock True Dem- 
erat showing the movement which has lately been made in Con- 
gress, and the practical operations along the line in favor of the 
Mississippi Ouachita and Red River Railroad, hoping in our next 
number to quote a letter from Senator R. W. Jounson, Authgr of 
the Cairo and Fuiton Railroad grant and branches which reflects 
distinguished credit on the author and sustains us in the position 


we have here taken on the subject of Railroads in Arkansas. 
In Senate, Feb. 27th, 1854. 

On motion by Mr. Jounson, the Senate proceeded, as in com- 
mittee of the whole, to consider the bill granting the right of way 
and making a grant of land to the State of Arkansas, to aid in the 
construction of a railroad from a point on the Mississippi, in the 
region of Gaines’s Landing, via Camden, to the Texas boundary, 
near Fulton, in Arkansas, which had been reported from the com- 





mittee on public lands with an amendment, as a substitute, in the 
usual form. 

‘he amendment was agreed to; the bill was reported to the Sen- 
ate as amended; the amendment was incurred in; the bill was or- 


dered to be engrossed for a third reading ; was read a third time, 
and passed. 

We take the following extract from a letter addressed us by a 
friend in Camden, Feb. 21st, 1854: 

**On last Wednesday Capt. Tighlman made his report as chief 
engineer of the M. O. & R. KR. railroad. It is an able paper and 
I will send you a copy as soon as it is printed. He estimates the 
cost of the road at $1,986,000 00, or $12,778 00 per mile in 
complete running order. We have placed 40 milcs under contract 
and will break dirt as soon as the necessary implements can be 
procured from Cincinnati, where we have sent an agent to pur- 
chase them. ‘The road bed is to be ready for the iron by the 1st 
day of March, 1854. 

Our road leaves the Mississippi river at Furguson’s bluff, ebout 
4} miles above Gaines’ Landing, crosses the Ouachita at Camden, 
and Red river about two miles below the cut-off on the Jands of 
Judge Fort. Furguson gives us 60 acres, on the Mississippi, 
Maj. Bradley gives 143 acres in Camden, and Judge Fort gives 
80 acres on Red river. If Col. Johnson gets our land bill through, 
and I think he will, our books are ordered to be closed, as we will 
in that event want no more stock.” 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


Among the many Internal Improvement, Scientific, Literary 
and other valuable publications we have received during the past 
month, we would call particular attention to a few from which we 
have quoted. The American Railway Times, published in 
Boston, and the &merican Railroad Journal, published in New 
York, from each of which we have this month quoted important 
leading articles, are filled with valuable data pertaining to the In- 
ternal Improvement interests of the whole country. Neither 
sectional nor party influences seem in the least to sway them 
with the slightest shade of bias or of prejudice. They seem 
committed neither against tne North, South, East or West, 
but devoted to the welfare of the whole Union, and what may ap- 
pear rather singular, particularly interested in the prosperity of 
the Mississippi valley. We know that these works are already 
liberally patronized in the West; and from their standard charac- 
ter, we trust that the enquiring sense of the people of the Missis- 
sippi valley, will rapidly increase this patronage, thereby promot- 
ing both their prosperity and intelligence. 

Tue SovTnerN QuARTERLY Review published in Charleston 8. 
C. was noticed somewhat extensively in our last volume; but we 
must say that the April Number of this year, is superior in value 
and in liberality of sentiment to its late antecedent Numbers. 
See the article quoted from this work on the ‘Material Progress 
of the United States, 
lina stock is rising, and we hope the Southern Quarlerly Re- 


> and ex uno disce omnes. South Caro- 
view, may meet, throughout the whole region of the west, with 
the generous subscriptions, which a high toned, civilizing periodi- 


cal dese rves. 


Tne Mryine Macazrxe published in New York, we have always 


highly appreciated, and lately particularly noticed. Weare happy 
to see that this periodical is now turning its attention somewhat 
directly to the Mining interests of Missouri. We hope to see it 


iv 4 


soon opening its pages still more widely to this cause, and to hear 
that it receives as well as gives satisfaction. 











German Philosophy. 


From the French of Madame De Staél. 


German Philosophy. 

Some persons have tried a long time to cast great disgrace on 
the word ‘*Philosophy.”? ‘This is the lot of all those words whose 
acceptation is very wide; they are the objects of the benedictions 
or of the maledictions of the human specics, according as they are 
applied to happy or unhapy y eras; but, in spite of the abuses and 
of the accidental favors of individuals and of nations, philosophy, 
liberty, religion never change in value. 3 has cursed the sun, 
love and life ; he h: 3 suffere ne ha "e e touch of fire from 
these tor hes of na re, Dut sh i nh there fore wish to extinguish 
them ? 

Every effort which 
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as, appear to me altogether the most interesting. It is not prob- 
able that we can ever know the eternal truths which explain the 
existence of this world: the desire which we experience on this point 
is among the noblest thoughts which attract us toward another 
life; but it is not without cause that the faculty of self-examination 
has been given to us. Doubtless, it is to make use of this faculty 
by observing at once, the progress of our spirit, such as it is; yet 
in exalting itself to the higuest degree, in seeking to know if that 
spirit acts spontaneously, or if it can think only when excited by 
exterior objects, we have more lights on the free will of man and 
consequently on the subjects of vice and virtue. 

A crowd of moral and religious questions depend upon the way 
in which one considers the origin of the formation of our ideas. 


The difference of systems on this sul 


ject is the main point which 
distinguishes the German from the Freneh philosophers. It is 
easy to conceive that, if the difference is at the source, it should 
manifest itself in all the results ; it is therefore impossible to un- 
derstand Germany, without noting the progress of philosophy, 
which, from the days of ueibnitz to our own, has continued exer- 
cising such supreme sway over the republic of letters. 

There are two ways of viewing the metaphysics of the human 
understanding; the one in its theory, the other in its results. The 
examination of the theory demands a capacity beyond my own ; 
but it is easy to observe the influence which this or that metaphys- 
ical opinion exercises upon the development of the mind and of 
the soul. The Gospel tells us: by their works ye shall know 
them: this maxim can also guide us among the different philos- 
ophies ; for every thing which tends toward immortality is some- 
thing else than a sophism. This life is of value only when it leads 
to the religious education of our heart, when it prepares us for a 
higher destiny, by the free choice of virtue on the earth. Meta- 
physics, social institutions, arts, sciences, all these should be ap- 
preciated next to the moral perfection of man; it is the touch stone 
which is given to the ignorant as well as to the wise. For if the 
knowledge of the means belongs only to the initiated, the results 
are brought home to the capacities of all the world. 


[To be continued. } 
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CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 






Messrs. Editors. 


In the death of Professor Wilson, well may the fields of literature 
and the shrines of philosophy be shrouded in gloom, and well may 
the genius of Scotland weep over the loss of one of her most gifted 
spirits— one whose talent has exercised perhaps not less influence 
on the moral and social developments of modern times than upon 
its triumphs in literature. Those who have read Blackwoo1’s 
Magazine, must know with what singular ability, and with what 
zeal and devotion it has maintained the supremacy of its own party 
principles for the last four and thirty years. It has not only tri- 
umphed in party polemics over the old and well established despo- 
tism of the Edinburgh Review, but has built up a solid and sub- 
stantial character for refinement and taste, for sober judgment and 
sound criticism, which has never before been so well sustained in 
the whole range of periodical literature. 

Professor Wilson—a true lover of nature—with poetic suscepti- 
bilities of the first erder, with a warm heart and generous affec- 
tions, with an ardent and enthusiastic temperament, when thrown 
in this political arena, soon manifested an originality which placed 
him among the best writers of the age. In his literary productions 
his knowledge of nature in all her amptitude and beauty, in all 
her loveliness and grandeur, enabled him so skillfully to strike the 
cords in the bosom of every right-feeling reader, as to make them 
responsive to his own. Warm hearted, with more kindness than 
austerity in his disposition, the cauterizing power of his criti- 
cism was exercised not in wantoness, but in suppressing some 
criminal obliquity, or some growing depravity in the moral tend- 
encies of the political world around him. 

As a poet, he wanted neither imagery nor inspiration, but his 
poetry found its best expression in his prose writings. His pen had 
the power of portraying scenes in lowly life, the success of which 
was mainly dependent upon their truth to nature, their unaffected 
simplicity, and the deep and overpowering pathos which churacter- 
ized them. Like the Cottager’s Saturday Night, of Burns, his 
pictures stand out in bold relief before us, and we can scarcely 

destroy the illusion that some shifting scenes, some substantial 
actors are not in transitu before us. The Lights and Shadows of 


_ 
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Scotish Life, The Trials of Margaret Lindsay, The Foresters, are 
gems of this kind, and gems of the first water. For force and 
clearness of style, for truth to nature in the secret workings of the 
deeper emotions of the heart, for purity and elevation of moral 
sentiment, and above all, for the power and influence which they 
exercise, they will forever stand as lasting monuments of the ge- 
nius which planned them. These are however but a small portion 
of the writings on which the fame of Wilson reposes. It is not our 
purpose to bring these in review, but to introduce a few reflections 
which we sketched some twelve years ago, after reading the Mis- 
cellanies of this gifted author, first collected and published in 
Philadelphia, about the year 1842. This manuscript we found 
among our old papers which we were assorting the other day, with 
view of preserving some, and burning others. We are doubtful 
whether we ought to send it to you or the spirit of Caliph Omar. 
If you think it worthy of publication, please give ita place in your 
Journal. 


The Critical and Miscellaneous Essays of Christopher North, 
[Professor Wilson. } 


By ALGERON. 


This is the title of a work recently published embracing all the 
essays of the gifted editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, from 1828 
up to the present time. At the name of Christopher North, how 
many pleasing associations are awakened in our memories, when, 
in looking back through the dim vistas of the past, and through 
the hazy light tinged with the softened and mellowed hues of dis- 
tance, we behold the shadowy forms of the blooming fields of heather 
and hawthorn, through which we have passed with one who was as 
‘*the voice of a solemn and sportive spirit,’ throwing around us 
a veil of silver frostwork, and investing the living forms of bird 
and bee, and flower, of mountain and low land, of cottage and 
hamlet, of lake and river, of torrent and mountain mist, with a 
beauty and poetry all their own. 

Christopher North! why God bless the man who, in the loneli- 
ness of the wilderness, when we reclined among the odor breathing 
oranges of another clime, came like a spirit of paradise on purple 
wing spotted with gold, and communed with us in the deep and 
pensive musings not of melancholy, not of gloom, but of pure, 
chastened and sublimated adoration which consecrated nature and 
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nature’s God in the secret chambers and spotless shrines of tho 
temple within. 

‘Mirrored in thought methinks to me 

The spectral past comes back again. 

Once more in retrospection’s eye, 

As *twere a second life restored, 

The perished and the past arise.” 





And we are again in the field, and over the moor, and on the mount- 
ain side, near some happy shieling, and hear the distant notes 
of the bag-pipe, the merry ringing voices of children, and the 
g lad murmurings of the brook, all mingling as they swell and fall 
in softened cadence, coming like a spirit on the breeze; or like the 
voice of some Naiad from the snow-white foam which settles upon 
the dimpled waters of the gurgling stream. Amidst scenes like 
these we again see our companion in his sporting jacket—his tall 
and Stately form, a noble pre sence —his radiant face richly glow- 
ing with benignity —his sportive smile telling of a heart all at ease 
with itseif—his mischievous and quaint gravity, indicative of the 
fanciful associations in his own mind, of the incongruous with the 
symmetrical, the imaginative with the real — his quiet eye full of 
benevolence, and beaming with kindness and sympathy for all hu- 
man kind — for none have known better how to shed gracefully a 
tear over the infirmities and the sorrows of life ; whilst the joy- 


ful spirit which has sported with the beautiful vageries of his own 
midnight and midsummer and winter dreams, has left some traces 
of playfulness on his furrowed cheek. With one thus formed, 
could you not consent to journey along through green lanes and 
hawthorn copses and yellow harvest fields, and purple heather the 


balance of your day s, and 
‘Muse on Nature with a poet’s eye?” 
But from these regions of the treasured past let us turn back t 
the subject of our thoughts—the book. Start not, gentle reader, 
we are not about to write a criticist * in doing so we should 
be much more likely to write a rhi apsody, and fly off to ciimes 
where the solitary bee is humming in tne flower cup on some lone- 
some desert with its brown vesture of stunted grass, or where the 
lonely rose is bloo mit g on some moss-covered and mouldering 
and forgotten am of temple or tower amidst the deep solitude of 
the arid and sand y plain. For our spirit likes not the sober rus- 
set garb or the precise habiliments of a cold and passionless carp- 
ing about words and style, and plots and figures; for as the 
rudest dress may concea! a bosom in which there glows the proud- 
est and noblest aspiration and the holiest affections, so words as a 
rude covering may conceal gems of feelings and emotions, which 
can find no expression in these symbolical representatives of con- 
ventional modes of speech. 
The Pythoness was supposed to be inspired only when fully un- 
der the influence of some deadly drug, but however inspired, we 
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would de fy the teatiaticins. ie ever sent t forth her decrees, to 
find a single poppy blossom in the beautiful and diversified fields 
over which we have just travelled with solemn, not grave, cheer- 
ful, not frivolous footsteps with Christopher North. 

One who cannot relish the sweet poetry with which nature is ev- 
erywhere mantled as with a veil of frostwork in these pages, has 
no soul responsive to the influence of poetical imagery, and justly 
deserves to be smothered and shrouded in the canvass of the ami- 
able old gentleman who toils cheerfully along the waysides and 
broad surface of nature, cheering by his presence, and filling by 
his reminiscences our minds with solid lessons of instruction, not 
bound in the iron bands of an acetic philosophy, but in bright 
links of gold festooned and tied with fillets of roses. 

The moral sentiments and the poetic beauties displayed in the 
essays before us, flow from such a deep source of social and re- 
ligious feeling blended with all which can sublimate and purify the 
grosser affec tions, and their refining influences wind themseives 
so insensibly and silently around the heart, that eriticism would be 
disarmed of its power, and yield a just tribute to the grace, the 
elegance and the artistic skill with which they have been pre sented 
before us. 

Christopher North is one with whom no one would fall out by 
the wayside. There is so much kindliness of feeling, so much 
playfulness of humor, and simplicity of manner, so much that is 
chaste and beautiful, delicate and refined in the pencilings 
presented before us, that we feel more in the spirit of reveling 
among the brightest creations which he has thrown around us than 
of critically examining their defects or the want of conformity, in 


particulars where the whole is blended in such inimitable beauty. 


We are net rhapsodists, we are not carried away a a morbid 
sentimentality, we are not dazzled by the mult of beautiful 
images which are presented before us. In our ministrations we 
make no apotheosis to men or names, or distinctions, but we have 
an instinctive and abiding admiration, nay veneration, for genius 
wherever found, whether in the palace or hut, in the magnate or 
the peasant, or the shepherd on the hill side, who in his icylian 
song sends his invocations to the silver queen of night to reflect 
his thou; ghts to the now distant object of his love, whose gentle 
eyelids are closed by the rosy fingers of the dimple cheeked 
urchin who presides as chief magician with wand in hand over the 
shifting scenes which float in shadowy forms through her sweetest 
midnight visions. 

3ut let us return, from wandering among the beautiful creations 
which the reading of these essays have inspired us, to the substance 
embraced in some of them. 

There we have one of them fixed, as a child who has pinned 
some gilded moth with its velvet dotted wing to the wall, not that 
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we regard it exactly in the light of an insect of an hour, but as 
one whose vigorous and freshened breathings are eternal. We may 
examine, not analyse it strictly, not that its gaudiness dazzles us 
so as to preclude the possibility of seeing every lineament of beau- 
ty, every outline of grace. But ‘‘Christmas Dreams,” what dost 
thou think of them, reader? What a crowd of beautiful associations 
rise up before us at the sound of this household word! Associations 
enbalmed among the choicest treasures of the memory of the past. 
Who can look back on the days of childhood and youth, and the peri- 
odical return of this gladsome holiday passed in the sportive gam- 
bols and frolics which greeted the smiling and fleeting hours as 
they floated along as joyously as light, without 9 feeling of pleas- 
ure mingled with sadness? The experience of one individual will 
differ materially from that of another, and materially different will 
be the images which crowd the individual recollections of every- 
one, when he threads the mazy and lengthened pathway through 
which he has passed from the earliest dawn of his spiritual exist- 
ence to the period, when he is casting backwards his shadowy re- 
miniscences. 

Christmas, with its happy faces, with its boisterous or more quiet 
enjoyments, with its physical and spiritual pleasures, does not in 
the experience of every one present the same aspect. We are 
made to realize the beauty and force of these recollections in 
‘‘Christmas Dreams,”’ where the scenes which have been witnes- 
sed, and the associations connected with them, were from the ex- 
perience of one whose form is bent with age, and whose hair is 
sprinkled by the frost of time; a period at which we delight to 
dwell on the thick coming and beautiful memories of the past. 
Who does not feel, in having these associations aroused from the 
slumber in which they have so long reposed, that memory has con- 
secrated and enshrined them in a light more rosy and etherial than 
that which invested them as the sober realities of a fleeting exist- 
ence? Beloved and happy faces are now smiling on our earliest 
manifestations of a gladness and joy which knew no cause but that 
others were around us and happy, and the kindling sympathy 
which dawned as a feeble light reflected back on the sources from 
whence it was borrowed, that which carried comfort and solace to 
the innermost soul. ut the happy faces of those fond and aged 
parents where are they? On the slope of yonder hillside with its 
green church yard, its snow-white tombstones, its mounds covered 
with the tangled rose and eglantine, beneath the shade of the 
mournful willow with its graceful solemn trailing on the breeze, 
sleep the forms of those who smiled upon our days of innocence. 
Quietly do they sleep; and yet methinks that in the quiet tranquil- 
ty of this lonely place, where the weary spirit would fain rest from 
its toils, they do not sleep, but on angel wings have soared to 
other climes where tranquility and peace, and chastened and sub- 
limated love shed their mild and rosy radiance over the dawning 
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brightness of an endless scene. Voices which made the welkin 
ring with boisterous mirth, or forms which enlivened the snow- 
drifted scene, or glided gracefully over the ice-bound lake, or 
mingled confusedly and tumultuously in blind man’s buff or the 
romp, where are they? The voices of many are stilled, and bush- 
ed in the silence of the grave. But the forms of others, though 
changed they be, are seen around us toiling on in the pilgrimage 
of life—changed indeed are they — not so happy now as the lark 
when it brushes the dew from its wing, and mounts higher and 
higher to pierce the blue pavilions of the skies with the full melody 
of its grateful song, or when they wandered through the flowery 
fields of innocent delight, and knew not of the thorns that lurked 
beneath their verdant drapery. They cull but a few solitary flow- 
ers now, and saddened and sobered down are they, for amidst the 
thousand fountains of enjoyment which they tasted, there has been 
some trace of poison, some element of bitterness, which has trans- 
formed the innermost soul. The silver mesh work has been tarn- 
ished or darkened by the woof of sorrow, and it no longer shines 
in the glorious effulgence of the light which shone upon it when it 
first flashed back its heaven-born brightness; a change came over 
their spiritual manifestations as years advanced. In a probation, 
in the midst of a land smiling in beauty, and robed in magnifi- 
cence, they wandered from flowery fields into darkened pathways, 
and now in toil and bitterness of spirit, find the brightest scenes 
of enjoyment overshadowed by sadness and gloom. Other voices 
and forms indeed have they, and magic could scarce effect trans- 
formations more wonderful than time has effected in a few brief 
years. 


What strange mutations mark the course, and define in bold 
outlines the stages of human life! — A short and happy period of 
innocence — halcyon days all where the winged hours fly away in 
the dim past on golden wing as noiseless as the footsteps of the 
falling snow — another, still happier, if not in impulsive joy and 
fond delight, in thought and feeling—a season of passion when the 
full flowing heart sends out its gushing and sparkling waters, when 
young and blushing emotions bud forth, and sentiments unfolds 
their bright petals in the mellow dew and strong light of kindling 
affections—tiaese fee] their own power, and strengthen in the pride 
of their own consciousness, purified and sublimated by the inno- 
cence upon which they lean for support. Another stage, and all 
is not so bright and pure. The disposition made selfish from the 
very desire of enjoyment—morise from rough contact with the world; 
distrustful, where disappointments wither the fairest buds of prom- 
ise, anxious, with restlessness to secure in the future what has 
been denied in the past—sad, where affliction follows in the foot- 
steps of affliction, sorrowful, where one misfortune is too often a 
prelude to another—is it at all strange or wonderful that a trans- 
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formation 





should take place, that sad ravages should be made 


upon the purity and integrity of the life of the inner soul ? 


And thus it is until the last stage when man lives alone in mem- 
ory, and robes in the beauty of poesy every hollowed remembrance 


of the past. Life 
and life with its bea 


which float through 
spiritualized form, 


with its bitterness and sorrows are forgotten, 
utiful and sacred reminiscences fill the dreams 
the reveries of the aged. In a de lightful and 
lothed in the charms of distance, which throw 


their blue mists over its earlier scenes, life is given up, and the 
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W. Baker & Co’s American and Vanilla Jewelry, Vatchmakerp 
Chocalate, Cocoa and Broma, to which first | & ENGRAVING. 
t premiums have been awarded by the chief In- ‘ 
; stitutes and Fairs of the Union, are for sale by 
alithe principal Grocersin the United States, 
and by their agents,— 

Hussvy @ MURREY, New York; GRANT 
& TweELts. Philadelphia; THo’s V. Baun- 












P. STUBEN JRAU CH & SONS, 
No. 11 N. 3d str. between Chesnut & Marke? 
and No. 17, Chesnut street. opposite the New 
Post Office. 













DIGE, Baltimore ; KENNET & DuDLEY, Cin- | Would call the attention of the public and 

q cinnati, Ohio. WALTER BAKER& CU. the trade generally to their extensive stock of 
Dorchester. Mass. | Jewelry, Watches and Clocks. ‘They also are 
: th EEE —$———= | well enabled by long practice and experience 





a Liquors and Wines. to perform all kinds of engraving, in stone as 


wellas metal, in the best style. such as seals 









H 

{ YHARLES DERBY, Wholesale Dealer in or Notary Publics, for Insurance Companies, 
bons U Foreign Liquors and Wines, Domestic | for Rajlroad Cos., and all other Companies. 

i. Liquors, and that well known *Star?? Brand IF" All orders promptly executed and on the 
gt of Rectified Whisky, No 71 Levee, (entrance most liberal terms. 

iE fror Levee ind ¢ mmercial Street. St. Louis. ah il trata tatiana tia 

ii ae Commission ftlerchants. 

if Sates. ——— - 






B MERRILL, 
yee RRAY & DORMAN, Iron Railing ‘ wile 
Manulactory. n.s. ot ¢ ‘ . bet. 9. & 10. COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


pecans Tuscumbia, Ala. 
| loors. Refer to M. Tarver, Esq., St. Louis, Mo. 










streets, ¢ nue 



















iron awnings. ods, Ss, grat _ LRODT & BARTH, Commission and 
! t ny t Sal Forwardi Mie hants, No. 126 North 
¢ , rf " seco Street, between \ treetand Wasa- 







Crunks. 


PENDZINSKI, Pre : k Maker. bp 2 nee 
wi , a orner of Olive Second streets, opposite 












retail, I 
tice, Hard Leathe 








lishment con- 
rFiowers 



















PERSON rishing te ts of | $tlerchant Cailor. 











LADIES. 





TO THE 





Saddlery. 
)HN ]OUGHBOROUGH, Attorney and 


. GRIMSLEY & CO., Dealers iu all kinds I’ ‘ 
a : lles. H skeen run) Counsellor at Law, office No. 56 Pine 











of Saddles, B Ha ‘ unks : 
Carpet Bags, &c., No. 68 Main street, four | street, near third, (adjoining that of the Clerk 
doors below Olive st., St. Louis, Mo. of the Supreme Court. 
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Lithographic Establishment. 


Fruit Frees. 





execute 
anything in the 5 and es- 
pecuallyy as ‘hey are gress Fo a ne 
argest sized tasagraphio p presses and stones, 

they are abie te fill orders of the wat dit 
mensions, iy take and = 
traits and 


baa & BRO., No. 71 street, 
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from a 
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THOMAS DALE... 
wee eg Whitezer and Wall 
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ment im 2 wes, | 
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Hardware. 


| WONDERLY, Manufacturer of 
Tron Wi 





x 4 | otains, Copper 
‘0’ 8, Louis, Oo. 3 ‘ 

do t sho 
ates ne xt 9 Ht notice and - _ 


best style. 


All orders promptly executed. 
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Blacksmith and Iron 
North Second street, bet- 





Les 


> aa 


RN eee 
Matl,.natical Instruments. 
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eee 


eiways on hand, wholesale and retail. 


Surnitere. 
Witeni M. Fag strata nn. ot ee 





constantly on a hook oune aneiane 
ai aes furniture, matresses, window 
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ile w ware, &e. 


Warehouse, Ke i posses eee Se 


ray St. Louis, Me. 


ween Olive and Locust streets, 
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iets Hangings. 

W JOLF & BENGERT, importers and i dealers 

in Paper Mlangirgs, Colora amd Fancy 
Papers, No. 49 South Second street, between 
kim and Myrtle, St. Louis, Bo, Vonstantly 
on hand, all kinds of oil and water colors, pa- 
pershangings, chimney screens, tester pieces, 
window shades. marble, merroquin, Geld and 
Silver paper, painters’ and Dute! gold bronze, 
lead pencils, paint boxes, paint brushes, 
@rawing paper. Ac. April, 1850 
aaa ta 
Washington Steam Sash Paetory. 


SOO G! ists) O0'o 





BR. PHIL BERT, 
ASHINGTON Avcuue and [4th strectsouth side 
St. Louis, Mo., makes Doors, Sash aud Blinds 

Alge Door aud Window Frames. Terms moderate 
Nw. B,~ Slitting and Pile sink, dome here. 
——— = 


Banking Gouses. 


AGE & & ‘BAC ON, 
Main street, St, 
Bank of Missouri. 
,N. B. Deposits received, Drafts and Notes 
from ali parts of the Union collected and Ex- 
Ghange on the Eas: and South for sale at all 
times. 
Also Branches of Exchange and Banking 
Houses at San Francisco and Sacramento Ci- 
ties, ( California. 


A BE NUIST & CO. bankers and ex- 

change dealers, No. 83 Main street, east 
sidé third door north of Olive street, St. Louis. 
Mo. Interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchas- 
4, and sight exchange on the eastera cities 
and New Urileans for sale, at the lowest rates, 
in. stinis to suit purchasers. 


——————— a 
OHN J. ANDERSON & OU., bankers and 
éxchange dealers on the north-west corner 
of Main and Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. In- 
terests paid to depositors, drafts and notes 
cetlected, sight and time bills purchased and 
exchange on the ecastera cities and New Or- 
leans for sale at the lowest rates. 


Banking ‘House No. 139 
Louis, next door to the 








UKER, RENICK & CO., bankers and €x+ 
L change dealers, No. 18? Main street, west 
side, third door north of Vine street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchased 
and sight exchange on the eastern cities and 
New Orleans for sale at the lowest rates in 
gums to suit purchasers. 


UCAS & SI¥ ONDS, Bankers and Ex- 
nge Dealers, C — of Main and Chest- 
aut Streets, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


Weare. 
HARLESS, BLOW & COs; “Importers and 
Wholesale Dealers in Drags, Paintty 
White Lead, Oils, Window Glass, GlaseWare, 
Perfumery, &c., Nos. 70 and 7 Main Street, 
St. Lonis. Mo.—1?° N. B. Ginseng and Bees- 
wax boudht ot hichest market rates. 


aa 

St. Louis Cotton Factorn. 

DOLPHUS METER & 66., Manufacturers 

of St. Loui s Cotton Yarn, 4c... Importeré 

aad Dealers in Hanpware and CuTLery; 

No. 23, corner of Main & Chesaut Streets, 
t. Lovis, Mo. 


fats & Caps. 


& R. B. WHITTEMORE & CO., whole 
‘Bale dealers in Hate, Caps, Bonnets 





we-Cash paid for Furs and Deer 


Straw Gootls, No. 143 more atae | 
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Dry Goods, 


Bape we McCREERY & CO., Wholesale deal- 

Dry Goods, No. 71 Main street, St. 
Louis, Mo. Wayman Crow, Ph R. Mc 
Creery, Wm. H. Barksddle, Wm. A. Bargu- 
dine, Charles D. Appleton. 


\ TOODS, CHRISTY & CO,, , wholewalé deal- 

ers in Dry Goods, Ne. "5 Main street, 
St. Louis, Mo. James Woods, William T 
Christy, James C. Christy, Robert K, Woore, 


GtOOlo DOIOGIOO 











PPP PDA AIP PLD IEE ELIF IIS 
HOUTEAU, HAR®ISON & VALLK, Gom- 
pission Merchents and Prourietors of the 
St. Louis Rolling Mill. Manufacturers, from 
the ore of the Iron Mountain. of Bar Iron jo 
all its variows shapes, Sheet Iron and Boiler 
Plate, Nailz Spikes, Ac., *<c. 
Warehanse No. 129 North 2 street. St. Louis 


Watches and Jewelry. 
"6, . SULELAVAN & ©O., 

EWELLERS, Watch and Clock Makers, 
vw No, 89 Fourth Street, <epenis the Plan- 
ter’s House A lange and well selected assort- 
ment of Clocks Watches, Jewelry and Silver 
Spoons constantly om hand and for sale low, 
Ali kinds of Jewelry made to order and neat- 
ly repaired, Engraving neatly executec. The 
highest priee paid for old Gold and Silver. All 
orders punctually attended to. 

March 1893. 





PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
Summer Arrangement. 


(° and after the Sth of April, or wntil 
further notice, trains will run regutarly 
Rvery Dey, ¢xcrpting Sundays, connecting at 
Meramec with F. Bartold’s Stages to Man- 
chester and Eifieville, and at Franklin with 
Sanger & Co.'s stages to Jefferson City, and 
Bartoid’s Express to Washington, Mo.,as fol- 
lows, to wit: 
St. pv tes 70 FRANKLIN, 
Leave M80), A. M., Reach at 9 45,4. 
it 230, P. hay o 4 ih, Pr. 
“ “6W, P.M. a 730, 
SUNDAY 
Leave at 081, A. M., Reach atlis 
3, P.¥, 4 45, 
“ 50M, Pw - 7, 
Vs mares TO Sr. 4 oe 


The above trains stop ot ull theway Stations. 
Omnibusses leave the Planters’ Howse, on 
Pourth street, half an hour in advance of ev- 
ery train. and run regularly in conaection 
to x nd from ail the trains. 
eng eer requested to 
saoeeen resehy 0 ihn ofthe Agents, at each end of 
the line, vere taking seots in the Oars. Ex- 
trac for tickets parchased in the ears 
U. 8 MAIL. —Sanger & Co. will run @ daily 
tine of four horse Post Coaches as follows: 
Leaving Franklin in connection with the § 00 
A, %. trainfrom St. Logis. They will rua 
coaches ty Jefferson City, and thence wesi~ 
ward and westward. They will aise 
tun a line of hese Post Coaches, ¥in- Vee 
he to. Washi . Time fe epg 
— Bt Laoie, hours; to Jeffersom City, 


Tickets te be procured of & Con, at 
gad Seana. WARD, Aaa 
Office P. R. B. Depot, F a 
Louis, April 3, ly 1854 ‘ 
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